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In assuming the responsibilities of Editor of the ‘“‘ Teacher,” we 
can make no promises, except that of an earnest endeavor to do 
the best we can. With little experience as an editor, and that 
so long ago that most of the teachers of the present generation 
have been spared the trouble of reading the numbers that we 
edited, and with no special adaptation that we are aware of, our 
success must depend to a great extent on the monthly editors, 
who will hereafter furnish material, and be responsible for the 
first twenty pages of each number. 

We hope that this will be borne in mind; and if every one 
who sees something wanting will make a note of it, and furnish a 
well-written article to supply the want, we think we shall not 
lack for matter to fill the prescribed number of pages. Another 
satisfaction will be to know that we have utilized grumbling, — 
a feat, we believe, for which no patent has yet been issued. Sci- 
ence and manipulative skill have done much in our day to con- 
fer value on what has been deemed worthless ; but if our invention 
is successful, we think we may fairly claim to be not least among 
inventors. We hope soon to be able to exhibit a model of our 
invention, by which a grumbler is converted to a first-class 
contributor. 

There are many questions in regard to education forcing 
themselves upon the community, on which legislative and town 
committees will be called to act, and which, if not discussed 
by those competent to speak wisely, will be by others. Thus, 
the relative claims of science and literature ; a feasible method of 
making our schools more practical for the mass of scholars ; the 
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course of study in the several grades ; and improved methods of 
instruction, —are questions that excite an interest coextensive 
with education itself, and should be discussed, not only by theo- 
rists, but by practical teachers. 

We therefore invite all who have definite ideas on these and 
kindred topics, to lay them before the teachers of the State in the 
columns of “The Massachusetts Teacher.” Upon normal- 
school teachers, and those connected with the higher institutions, 
it becomes a claim. 

Teachers whose school experience extends only over a period 
of five or ten years, have no adequate idea of the change which 
has been effected in the profession of teaching since the estab- 
lishment of “The Massachusetts Teacher”; and it is in great 
part due to this journal, and to the State Association, that this 
change has been effected. There are a few of us who remember 
the meetings of the county associations, thirty odd years ago ; 
but there are not many of us who ever spoke at those meetings. 
The lectutes were given and the discussions were carried on 
almost exclusively by clergymen. There was a Journal of Edu- 
cation published in the State, and an excellent one it was; but 
few of the articles were contributed by public-school teachers. 

It was a kind of “declaration of independence” when the 
State Association was formed, limiting membership to practical 
teachers, and establishing a journal which was to be the organ of 
the Association. 

Acting as one of the monthly editors for a couple of years, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the preparation for those num- 
bers required more reading and writing on educational topics 
than we had ever done before; and we doubt not many other 
teachers of the State who performed the same duty derived 
equal benefit from it. Nor are we willing to admit that “The 
Massachusetts Teacher” has been a failure as an educational 
journal, On the contrary, we think it has been a credit to its 
contributors and editors, and never more so than during the 
past year. If it has not proved a financial success, it is because 
many who have received substantial benefit from it, in increased 


salaries, and a higher estimate of their labors, have failed to con- 
tribute to its support. 
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We have heard it said that the “Teacher” does not compare 
favorably, in interest, with the popular miscellaneous magazines, 
We are inclined to think this is true. But what of it? Their 
professed object is entertainment 747s is a_ professional 
journal, and should be compared, if at all, with those of its 
kind. How many persons — doctors, lawyers, or others — take 
the “Medical and Surgical Journal” or the “ Law Reporter” for 
light reading ? 

This being our estimate of the character of the “ Teacher” as an 
educational journal, and of the important services rendered by it 
in the past, we ask and claim the co-operation of all who now 
occupy more honorable and lucrative positions than they would 
have done but for “The Massachusetts Teacher.” Renewing 
our promise at the beginning to do the best we can, we heartily 
wish all the teachers of the State a “ Happy New Year,” remind- 
ing them, from the stand-point of an “old public functionary,” 
that the taking of “The Massachusetts Teacher,” and contrib- 


uting to it, will be a pleasant thing to look back upon at the end 
of the year. 





LATIN AS A MEANS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


[Read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Worcester, December 27, 1872, by 
F. A. Hill, Chelsea.] 

PoPpuLaR education ends with the high school. It is desirable 
to know, as a practical question involved in our topic, whether 
all there shall study Latin ; whether, in fact, Latin is so precious 
that a common-school education without it must be distorted and 
inharmenious. No one pronounces the language barren soil. To 
him that tills, it bears fruit. That fruit has value. But here ugly 
questions press for answer. What zs that value? How far is it 
intrinsic, how far traditional? Is that worth indiscriminately 
great to all, or is it variable, depending on taste, mental fitness, 
the time at disposal, the business of life proposed? . Are there 
not other values in this prolific world, and is this relatively greater 
or less ? 

The reverence for Latin in our systems of education is due to 
conditions most of which no longer exist. Wherever in Europe 
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Roman arms triumphed, there Roman laws, arts, literature, flour- 
ished. Latin was the universal language. The learned used it 
with a measure of purity; the people spoke it in a careless, 
slipshod way. Scholars despised what they called the bad Latin 
of the people, the vulgar pazozs that varied with country. Hence, 
the Roman tongues, the outgrowth of such corruption, long ex- 
isted without a literature. As for English, it was taking shape 
! with peasant and swine-herd, while Latin-French was assuming 
consequence in the courtly circles of their Norman masters. 

Here, too, is a thought I cannot elaborate. Greece influenced 
Rome, owing a debt to Arabia for the volume of that influence, 
| and Rome influenced the world. Howwas it done? The poets, 
philosophers, statesmen of Rome drank at Grecian fountains, 
| communed with Grecian presences. Moulded thus, they natur- 

ally left Grecian imprints upon their language and works. Now, 
; while Latin has always been prized since the Roman conquests, 
' | Greek has, at times, been wholly neglected. Even inits palmiest 
days, in what have been called Greek revivals, I do not under- 
stand that it ever received the attention devoted to its rival 
sister. Yet it is claimed, and with justice, that students of Latin 
| il for centuries, in relative or absolute ignorance of Greek,—“ a lan- 
bt iti guage,” says Professor Whitney, “possessing a higher intrinsic 
| | character and an infinitely superior cultivation,” — haye notwith- 
| standing felt the ennobling influences of the enlightened people 

that spoke it. 

Consider, then, how weighty the reasons were for the over- 
shadowing influence of Latin. It contained all learning, or was 
supposed to. It held the riches of two civilizations. It was not 
national, but international. The languages of the people were 
corruptions to which no scholar would dream of looking for 
thought, much less of making them repositories of his own. The 
tongues that were not Romance were in their infancy. As literary 
languages, they are not now old, and owe their very existence to 
if that boldness which broke the shackles of classical régime, or 
that fortune which never wore them. Latin or ignorance was 
the alternative. The would-be scholar had positively no choice. 
No wonder the language was revered. No wonder institutions 
for its study multiplied. Rich in the hoarded treasures of the 
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past, it was richer in promises for the future. Had it not sur- 
vived the times that gave it birth and beauty? Was it not the 
one thing strong, constant, unsubdued, while all else was uncer- 
tain, shifting, going to wreck and decay ? 

But Mandeville, translating the Latin of his travels into French 
for society and into English for the people,— German monks, 
composing in Latin and preaching in the vernacular, — Wyc- 
liffe giving us the English Bible, and Luther the German, — 
these were events ominous of the mighty changes that have since 
taken place. No longer is there one language for the scholar, 
another for the people. Knowledge has burst its Latin barriers 
as anciently it did its Grecian. The influences of culture are too 
subtle to be confined. The spirit of beauty may tarry awhile, but 
cannot be chained. English and German have become classical, 
while the Romance tongues, like rare flowers, bloom more luxuri- 
antly from the richness of their Latin mould. “Truly,” as Taine 
says, “the masses form the race in the end, and generally the 
genius and language.” 

I do not dispute the power of Greece or Rome; direct it 
aright, it is legitimate, ennobling, mighty. I only claim that in 
fact it does not, and in the nature of the case it cannot, come 
to us inasingle groove. It descends to us through many avenues, 
and one is nearer home than all the others, a shorter cut, less toil- 
some and more inviting, even our own rich language. Let the 
scholars of all times and lands whom taste and leisure prompt, 
visit those kingdoms of culture, be they never so far, but don’t 
force the multitude there. Let the pilgrimage be one of love, not 
of necessity. Greater hope will there then be of returning from 
those delighful realms with treasures for the pecple, who, isolated 
in language, have yet abundant reasons for rejoicing that they 
are isolated in little else. 

Another reason for paying less homage to Latin in a system 
of popular education, may be found in the extension of the 
bounds of knowledge. Ancient philosophy tolerated a system 
that was very unfruitful, save in words. Hasty in the assump- 
tion of premises, but rigid in the application of logic, verbal 
structures of vast proportions rose of necessity; or, as Carlyle 
strongly puts it, “Scholars swam in the boundless, bottomless, 
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vortices of logic.” Language flourished. With the adoption of 
the inductive method, first the facts and then the law, progress, 
slow during the accumulation of data, at length became wonder- 
fully rapid. Now, we cannot keep pace with it. The alumnus of 
twenty years belongs to an old school. How the topics multiply, 
— topics, too, that must be conquered, or we go blundering 
through life,—topics whose right study will promote human 
happiness in countless ways, and stimulate the soul with new 
revelations of the infinite order and beauty it delights to behold ! 

In the first New-England schools, not one of the so-called 
sciences was taught. To-day optics alone demands the time all 
science was wont to receive a generation ago. Who that listened 
to Professor Tyndall recently in Boston, was not impressed at 
the marvellous progress that had been made in the study of light ? 
Yet who did not feel that, after all, the explorers of light had 
wandered only on the shores of truth’s infinite ocean, and gath- 
ered there a few more of the pebbles the rapt Newton had passed 
unnoticed before them ? 

The hiding-place of that latent heat that used to perplex us 
has been discovered, and from it issues a long train of revelations, 
passing even now. 

What cannot electricity do, from ringing our door-bells to 
rivalling the glories of the sunset? Even the boys gather 
around our railroad signals, and wonder, as they hear the electric 
gong, or see the danger sign, what mystery it is that stands 
guard over the travelling public. 

Chemistry, too, is so intimately connected with the food we 
eat and the air we breathe, the ills we suffer and the remedies we 
apply, our work by day and our sleep by night; it gives us so 
deep an insight into the system and beauty of nature, that he 
who is ignorant of its leading facts and principles is excluded not 
only from one of the most useful, but one of the most delightful 
fields of knowledge. 

The scientific spirit is successfully invading the old, contested 
regions of the mind ; it is making conquests along the borders of 
the spiritual. This spirit is affecting our notions of creation ; of 
man, his origin, antiquity, language, growth. It questions our 
understanding. Our hearts quiver. Is science irreverent? 
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It has changed our views of Genesis. Shall we change them 
again at its bidding? Has it anything to say of faith, im- 
mortality, and things eternal? Can true science and true relig- 
ion contend? If not, then which is in the wrong to-day? If we 
believe the conclusions of science, ought not our belief to be in- 
telligent? If we disbelieve, ought we not still to know our ene- 
my in self-defence? Friend or foe, science is mighty. Its spirit 
stamps the times. Ignorant of it, we might as well be out of the 
world. The stickler for antiquity in these times is the veriest 
hermit. 

Pervading these and other sciences, uniting all in indissoluble 
bonds, is the crowning principle, the correlation of forces, the 
grandest scientific conception of all time. It can no more be 
grasped in its fulness than the universe it concerns. I conceive 
that they who are most familiar with it feel, as they see it reach- 
ing far out beyond their mental vision, as the susceptible soul 
does when it peers into the blue of heaven, and wonders what 
lies beyond the stars. The farther we enter the laboratory of 
nature, the vaster and more labyrinthine it becomes. Choose 
some one of its infinite paths to thread, and we go not far before 
we see it branching in infinite avenues more. 

The exhibit of to-day is better than a generation ago, yet the 
masses end their schooling in the grammar classes, ignorant, ex- 
cept in our best schools, of even the alphabet of science. Our 
high schools are better off. Still,many of them pay too little 
attention to science and English classics, while they cling tena- 
ciously to the exploded notion of requiring Latin of all. In 
these schools, science fills approximately one sixth of the course 
of study ; mathematics, one sixth; history, one sixth; French, 
one sixth; Latin, one third : foreign tongues, therefore, one half ; 
and English, the language we must use to the day of our death, 
the language of Shakespeare and Milton, one twelfth! Banish 
from this course all but Latin and mathematics, substitute Greek, 
and you see, in substance, what influences have come down 
from the colleges above us. 

But the colleges are modifying their programmes. The spell 
of the Middle Ages thoroughly broken, we may hope to have our 
preparatory course richer in English classics and not quite so 
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barren of science. The drift of the times is clearly towards a 
broader culture. Individuality is recognized more. In our best 
high schools, it has some choice ; in our best colleges, more, In 
the former, Greek has always been optional, while Latin is fast 
becoming so. In the latter, Greek and Latin, studied for a time, 
at length become electives. Thus the student of science has 
greater latitude, while the lover of Latin and Greek, parting with 
his forced company, may reasonably hope to attain some of the 
higher benefits of classical study, which the late Dr. Taylor con- 
fesses are seldom enjoyed in this country. Indeed, to insist on 
a course of study for the high school that shall be up with the 
times in the variety and richness of its topics, while it ignores 
individuality, would be rash in the extreme. If sucha course did 
not injure the scholar, it speedily would his scholarship. The 
more numerous the topics, the less deep, prolonged, and critical 
the study. To secure sound scholarship while retaining the lib- 
eral programme, something must go to the wall. Hence, the 
option of progressive high schools. It should, however, be wisely 
confined to debatable ground, —a happy mean between the no- 
system of some schools and the straight-jacket system of others. 
There is a growing feeling, too, that Latin grammar, being an 
after-thought in origin, had better, in many of its details, be an 
after-thought now; that, when taste, fitness, and plans for life 
determine the choice of Latin, its worth may be extracted with 
less time and expense, and thus additional room be cleared for 
important studies. 

Charge the times that demand these changes with being utili- 
tarian, if you please. ° Whatever may be thought of the philoso- 
phy of Herbert Spencer, his honesty and manliness are admirable 
when he says the utilitarian spirit ought to be prominent until 
self-preservation is secured, the employments of life intelligently 
pursued, the family properly managed, and the state placed on 
its best foundation ; until, in fact, comfort is assured, and leisure 
is at hand for the higher education of the taste. It is this spirit, 
he says, that makes possible and favors the refinements of art. 
Utilitarian it may be in a measure, yet I believe it capable of 
rising above the bread-and-butter question, contemptuously so 
called, — but which, notwithstanding, we must all settle first,— to 
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those sacred heights where, when questioned why it worships the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, its noble answer will be, Because 
of their truth, their beauty, and their goodness. 

A few special considerations. It is claimed that the study of 
Latin is excellent discipline. Discipline includes habits of mem- 
ory, attention, judgment ; a certain facility in handling one’s self 
in life’s emergencies. It is a sort of interior force that helps one 
push steadily, methodically, irresistibly, and even sublimely to his 
goal in life. Well, Latin trains the memory. Admitted, but 
science does the same, and for the young far more pleasurably. 
Sanscrit, or any other language, dead or living, is as much enti- 
tled to this argument as Latin. It is a question, too, whether 
the memory is not overtaxed already, or rather, whether it is not 
illogically taxed. It is what we comprehend, what we see the 
bearings of, what thrills us with pleasure, the victories of toil, that 
we best remember. 

Latin trains the attention. True, and so does science; so does 
English literature; so does Hebrew or any topic that costs 
study ; and the advantage is emphatically with those topics that 
will engage the attention most through life. Attention to words 
gives facility in determining their relations. Attention to the 
phenomena of nature gives facility in passing judgment upon them. 
Attention in either case implies the ability to concentrate one’s 
mental energy, an ability of transcendent value, and yet there 
is an important sense in which these two kinds of attention are 
not interchangeable. Reflection is different from observation. 
There may be good habits of one and bad habits of the other, 
and yet both are modes of attention, — the former to what one 
thinks, feels, and wills; the latter to external things. Frankly 
admit, then, that Latin trains the attention, and admirably too. 
Still it is not an attention trained to the myriad phenomena of 
life, right views of which are essential to decent, to say nothing 
of happy living. It is rather trained to the details of a language. 
Now all should be trained in observing nature, because nature, 
for weal or for woe, must be our inseparable companion. For 
certain professions, for an extended classical training, for the 
study of the Romance tongues, in short, for special purposes, 
the trained attention that comes from the study of Latin is valu- 
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able. But these are spheres of work for the few, not for the 
many. The toilers therein should work from love, not perforce. 
Even here, Greek, German, English, other tongues, compete to 
train the attention so highly prized. 

Latin trains the judgment. True, and so do science and En- 
glish literature the same, with this difference in favor of the 
latter, that the judgment has a broader sphere for its exercise. 
What is judgment? The faculty of forming correct opinions, 
arriving at just conclusions. What is its work in Latin? It is 
mainly busied with the relations of words and the expression of 
ideas, and those not one’s own. What is its work in science? 
Substantially the same as in life, —too varied and complex for 
adequate description. One principle, the secret of our 19th- 
century progress, is settled. Lord Bacon caught glimpses of it, 
and became famous. It is this: to judge without data is rash, 
unprofitable, dangerous. To judge wisely, one must have facts 
and be trained to use them. Observation, experiment, the great- 
est care, the wisest discrimination, are needed to guide the impet- 
uous mind. The start made, the course and destiny of thought 
are determined. Latin trains the judgment, but the facts of 
Latin are not those the judgment needs and uses in the principal 
situations of life. Hence, one may judge wisely within the clas- 
sics and unwisely without; for proof of which consider the 
vagaries of alchemy and astrology, the superstitions, the meta- 
physical nonsense, against which classical training afforded no 
protection. We talk at times too thoughtlessly of training the 
judgment in the study of Latin, as though training in one direc- 
tion, however valuable, was training in all, however numerous. 
Faraday said that “no intellectual fault was more common than 
deficiency of judgment,” and ascribed it to a lack of scientific 
culture. Herbert Spencer says that “no acquaintance with the 
meanings of words can give the power of forming correct infer- 
ences respecting causes and effects.” This is true, at least, until 
the study of words becomes a science that deals with many 
tongues. The philologist, I have always supposed, infers causes 
aud effects from the plastic nature of words. Latin aids him, no 
doubt, in common with other languages, although the prosperity 
of his science dates from the discovery of the wealth of Sanscrit. 
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Yet Professors Miiller and Whitney hope it will not be presumed 
that they can either write or read, much less speak, the majority 
of the languages about which they so wisely and elegantly dis- 
course. The common-sense view is this, that whatever excellence 
there may be in the training of the judgment which Latin affords, 
this excellence is conspicuous in life only when facts are to be 
dealt with kindred to those of the study in which the training 
was obtained. 

Latin helps us in English grammar. Well, we need help badly 
enough, and doubtless get some. But does not this’ argument 
look rather grim, when we consider that the English language 
became strong and developed a literature without the aid of 
grammarians ; that English grammar was an after-thought, mod- 
elled in nomenclature and rules after Latin grammar, but having 
little else in common with it? Does not it admit that there is less 
sense in our technical English grammar than in Latin, or that 
our mode of teaching English is defective, or that something is 
“rotten in Denmark,” when we resort to a dead language to 
help us in a living one, and that our mother-tongue? The sim- 
ple fact is, that if the faithful teacher compares English usages 
with Latin, pointing out the few agreements and the numerous 
cifferences, the pupil's knowledge of English grammar is inci- 
dentally improved, and might be in the study of any foreign tongue. 
But this incidental help does not alter the fact that the straight- 
forward, face-to-face way of studying English is the most profi- 
table as well as the most economical. How much of the help 
which Latin is supposed to render English grammar may be due, 
after all, to the greater maturity of the pupil, when he enters upon 
Latin, I will not attempt to discuss. 

Latin unlocks the meaning of many English words that come 
from it. But when we add words to our vocabulary, we are 
guided by usage first, and investigate hidden meanings after- 
wards. It is a pleasurable surprise, after using a word a score of 
years, to peep into it and see how admirably its inner sense justi 
fies its use. A moment's reflection fourteen years ago might 
have revealed to me the inner sense of the word discreet. I did not 
indulge that reflection, however, until a few days ago. I appeal 
to every classical student, if he does not use hundreds of words 
to whose inner chambers he has the key, but has never used it? 
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It is pleasant to unlock these words ; but that a course of study 
in Latin, however profitable, is essential toa correct use of them, 
[ deny. If essential, a knowledge of Greek and Anglo-Saxon is 
essential too. If essential, it is a waste of time to use any of the 
numerous works that treat of word-analysis. If essential, our 
dictionaries and books of synonymes lose in value. If essential, 
we have unsolved problems in a host of able men who have writ- 
ten in innocence of Latin. 

The technical terms of science and philosophy are furnished 
by Latin. Yes, and by Greek also. But who most urge the 
diminished prominence of Latin in our common schools? Sci- 
entific men themselves. 

Translation of Latin is an excellent exercise in English com- 
position, it is urged. Well, a good idea ought to be dressed well, 
and he who carefully makes garments becomes a good tailor in 
time. The tendency of Latin to latinize our English must not 
be forgotten. If we counteract this tendency and secure idio- 
matic English, it is because we give sound instruction in the 
English language, to. which instruction as much as to Latin be- 
longs the credit. After all, is it not more reasonable, if we seek 
to learn pure English idiom, to go where it is rather than where 
itis not? Of the time devoted to translation, only a small frac- 
tion falls to composition. Whatever value we attach to this com- 
position, it must be borne in mind that mere imitation does not 
ensure excellence. Onecannot becomea Milton by simply study- 
ng Milton. The body, and not the raiment, is the essence of 
good writing. There is little worth unless one has something to 
say. Now, independent thought is the lack of our schools. Pu- 
pils have faith in books, less in themselves. Something must be 
done to diminish this unbounded reverence for authority, and to 
awaken the trains of thought, so that in theme and recitation 
pupils will dare to say their souls are their own. The thoughts, 
once in possession, may then be dressed, a process which their 
comeliness very much simplifies. 

Latin furnishes its pupils with models in the graces of diction 
and style. Nevertheless, the hard fact is, that the presences most 
familiar to our young people are not these, but interminable par- 
adigms. They are so absorbed in the details of construction 
that only a few ascend to the plane where grace and beauty and 
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strength have their abode. English, I claim, is equally rich in 
models that are not so toilsomely approached. They are, there- 
fore, in those cases in which pupils can attend school only one 
or two years, more keenly enjoyed and more potent for culture. 
In brief, fifty per cent, often more and seldom less, of those who 
enter the high school where Latin is compulsory, do not study it 
long enough to realize its chief advantages. Enlarging on the 
beauties of the classics to pupils in their accidence, is too often 
like showing the glories of the morning toa blind man. In the 
study of the English classics, pupils often abandon the trash 
literature that competed with Latin for their time. 

Upon these and kindred views I base my creed. I believe in 
a happier blending of scientific with classical training, increasing 
the former and modifying the latter. I have implicit faith in the 
genius of the English language, and its eminent fitness for the 
highest culture, and would, therefore, prescribe its masterpieces 
for the study of all. A lover of Latin, I yet find nothing incon- 
sistent with that love in my conviction that its praises have been 
too extravagantly sung. I would not so overestimate it as to 
make its study compulsory in the high school, neither would I 
so undervalue it as to banish it from the course. I simply plead 
for that option which, as a student, I never enjoyed, and which, 
as a teacher, I have seldom been permitted to grant. 





STORIES. 


THERE are two questions that have been posers for the learned 
world for centuries, — where stories came from, and where pins 
go to. The latter question has at last been solved by some 
anonymous genius. After a domestic or fashionable life of 
greater or less length, he assures us that, bent with age, and dis- 
appointed by the obstacles they have had to encounter, they 
return to dust, and become terra-pins. 

This theory, according, as it does, with every day’s experience, 
and no other plausible theory seeming possible, is not likely to 
be controverted, and we may take it as final. 

But the origin of stories is still waiting for a discoverer, no 
navigator of the Dead Sea of the past having as yet been able to 
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reach it. Thus the stories of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Dante, Chau- 
cer, and the plots of Shakespeare’s plays and of Milton’s great 
epic, are traced by commentators and antiquarians till they are 
lost in the Milesian fables of a remote antiquity. This takes us 
back, according to the veracious legendary history of Ireland 
(about whose modern history Froude and Father Burke cannot 
exactly agree), some 1,300 years before the Christian era,when that 
rather imaginative king, Milesius, reigned in Spain, and became 
the founder of a new school in architecture, known in France as 
“castles in Spain,” in England and America as “air castles,” — 
an order which has not been entirely superséded to the present day. 

Still, the question returns, Where did those fables come from ? 
We may suppose they were found, covered with dust, in the 
archives of some of the aforesaid “air castles.” All right, so far. 
But how came they there? Echo answers, how? 

Now we have a theory, or hypothesis rather, to propose, which 
may be taken for what it is worth, and adopted or rejected with- 
out offence by any one interested in this investigation. We are 
confident, at any rate, that it will not be found of less value than 
many a learned speculation that we wot of. 

It is this: that they all originated in the nursery, constituting 
the very elements of all subsequent mental training. It is not 
to be supposed that all the stories that have started in the nur- 
sery have come down tous. The Darwinian theory of natural 
selection and development has undoubtedly been operative here. 
Many, no doubt, have died, after an ephemeral existence in some 
quiet home, — having served the single purpose of keeping a 
child still long enough for him to drop asleep. Being destitute 
of the essential characteristics of a good story, they have died 
from mere inanition. Others have lived, but have never been 
developed by the hand of genius. Others, still, though but 
slightly developed, have been made classic by Mother Goose, 
the child’s Shakespeare. Thus, — 


“Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To draw a pail of water; 
Jack fell down 
” And broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.” 
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Now here we have a story full of interest to children, because 
it is the record of an attempt to do an important act ; something 
that they have seen performed by the older members of the fam- 
ily; and they, too, are looking forward to the time when they shall 
be able to render the same manly service. The most striking 
characteristic of childhood is an innate desire to bea man. Then 
the tragical end of the ambitious juveniles gratifies the love of 
the dramatic element inherent in our nature. Nor is it destitute 
of amoral. They might have done light chores about house, or 
on level ground; but the ambition that took the little toddlers 
“up the hill,” with the expectation of getting down safely with a 
pail of water, requiring so much steadiness of nerve to prevent 
slopping, or some worse disaster, unfortunately led them to 
attempt an act of rashness, which was only expiated by a broken 
crown for Jack, and a subsequent and perhaps consequent tumble 
for Jill, —a solemn warning to all young ladies and gentlemen 
in pantalettes to curb their ambition. 

The interest manifested in stories by persons of all ages is a 
striking illustration of the fact that “Men are but children of a 
larger growth,” and it is fully justified by the part they have ever 
played in the literature of all nations. They have been the 
world’s educators. Coleridge says that Boccaccio’s novels did 
more than any other one agency to aid and hasten the revival of 
learning in Europe. 

They are the material in which genius works. Witness the 
works of the writers already mentioned, — Shakespeare, Milton, 
etc. What are they but the old stories which had become pub- 
lic property, enlarged, beautified, and told better than ever before ? 
Even the learned brothers Grimm did not think it beneath them 
to collect the German Popular Tales and Household Stories, as 
fresh material for the moulding hand of genius, — for the painter, 
the poet, the dramatist, and the novelist. Is it not possible that 
they may be made to play a more important part in our system 
of popular education ? 

Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, we are told by his biographer, was 
an old soldier, who amused his pupils with stories when he should 
have been teaching them arithmetic. We would by no means 


object to a reasonable amount of mathematics, but we cannot 
2 . 
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help thinking that the interest and mental activity awakened by 
the stories of the old soldier, who 


“ Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won,” 


were, at least, of equal educational value. 

We think a teacher who will read or tell one good story to his 
pupils daily, and get them to write it as an exercise, will not be 
troubled much with truancy, and will do something to give his 
pupils the ability to express their thoughts on paper. 





ORDER AND RULES FOR INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


[From Porter’s Human Intellect.] 


Tue consideration of the development and growth of the 
intellect furnishes the only true principles by which to regu- 
late the culture of the intellect, and to arrange the order in 
which the different branches of knowledge should be studied. 

The studies which should be first pursued are those which re- 
quire and discipline the powers of observation and acquisition, 
and which involve imagination and memory, in contrast with 
those which demand severe efforts and trained habits of thought. 
Inasmuch, also, as material objects are apprehended and mas- 
tered in early life with far greater ease and success than the acts 
and states of the spirit, objective and material studies should have 
almost the exclusive precedence. The capacity of exact and dis- 
criminating perception, and of clear and retentive memory, should 
be developed as largely as possible. The imagination, in all its 
forms, should be directed and elevated,— we do not say stimu- 
lated, because, in the case of most children, its activity is never- 
tiring, whether they be at study, work, or play. 

We do not say, cultivate perception, memory, and fancy, to the 
exclusion or repression of thought, for this is impossible. These 
powers, if exercised by human beings, must be interpenetrated 
by thought. If wisely cultivated by studies properly arranged, 
they will necessarily involve discrimination, comparison, and ex- 
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planation. To teach pure observation, or the mastery of objects 
or words, without classification and interpretation, is to be igno- 
rant even to simple stupidity. But, on the other hand, to stimu- 
late the thought-processes to unnatural and prematurely painful 
efforts, is to do violence to the laws which nature has written in 
the constitution of the intellect. Even thought and reflection 
teach us that, before the processes of thought can be applied 
materials must be gathered in large abundance ; and to provide 
for these, Nature has made acquisition and memory easy and 
spontaneous for childhood, and reasoning and science difficult 
and unnatural. 

The study of language should be prosecuted in childhood, as it 
is, in fact, in the acquisition of the mother-tongue. In the acqui- 
sition of other languages the methods by which the vernacular is 
learned should be followed as far as is.possible. Grammar, so far 
as it is required, should be simple, plain, and practical. Its theo- 
ries should be kept in the background, its terminology and prin- 
ciples should be the reverse of the abstract. The contrasts and 
comparisons involved between the strange and the familiar, will 
stimulate and guide to the first beginnings of reflective grammar. 
The memory for words should be exercised and stimulated 
Choice tales, poems, narrative and lyric, should be learned for 
recitation. Natural history in all its branches, as contrasted 
with the sciences of nature or scientific physics, should be mas- 
tered with the objects before the eye, — flowers, minerals, shells, 
birds, and beasts. These studies should all be mastered in the 
spring-time of life, when the tastes are simple, the heart is fresh 
and the eye is sharp and clear. The facts of history and geog- 
raphy should be fixed by repetition and stored away in order. 

But science of every kind, whether of language, of nature, of 
the soul, or of God, as sctence, should not be prematurely taught. 
For the consequence is, either disgust and hostility to all study 
on the one hand, or, on the other, superficial thinking, presump- 
tuous conceit, and, worst of all, sated curiosity. 

The law of intellectual progress involves effort and discipline 
severely imposed and constantly maintained, but the effort and 
discipline should follow the guidance of nature. 
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READING. 


Pupits should never be called on to read words that convey no 
idea to them. 

The habit of reading what is not understood, of using “ words 
and sounds without ideas,” invariably results in a monotonous, 
expressionless style, in which the reader neither conveys nor 
receives the meaning of the author. When this habit is once 
formed, as stated by Mr. Leach, superintendent of the Providence 
schools, “it is an exceedingly difficult task, and one that requires 
great skill in a teacher, so to change and modify early habits that 
words and expressions should always suggest vividly to the mind 
thoughts and ideas.” 

Does not this settle the question as to the propriety of teach- 
ing pupils to spell long lists of words in which they have no in- 
terest, because they are merely “sounds without ideas”? The 
fact that it gives a facility in reading, or calling words at sight, 
— for it is in no sense reading, — may be admitted. But that is 
just what we don’t want. It is time enough for the pupil to be 
able to call the word, when it conveys to him some idea. He 
may not be able to define it. He may have, in fact,a very im- 
perfect idea of its meaning. Still it conveys an idea which is 
correct as far as it goes, though, perhaps, inadequate. We rec- 
ollect a remark of E. P. Whipple, in a notice of Roget’s The- 
saurus, edited by Dr. B. Sears. It was this, in substance: A 
man has no right to a word till he has the idea which the word 
expresses. He therefore regarded the book as uncalled for, be- 
lieving that the vocabulary should be extended only so far as the 
knowledge and mental development required new words for ad- 
equate expression. If it should be objected that this is too slow 
a process, we would ask the objector to write down all the words 
a child of average intelligence picks up and uses from the age of 
two to twelve. We think he will be surprised at the extent of 
the juvenile vocabulary which has been acquired, not from the 
dictionary or spelling-book, but from the use of words by his 
seniors. His first idea of the meaning of a word may be crude ; 
but, as he hears it in different connections, he will gradually elim- 
inate what is accidental and recognize the essential marks. 

This is a process that is constantly going on in the young 
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mind, and if teachers will strive to gratify the innate desire fo 
know, so strong and sometimes so troublesome in children, we 
think the words and their uses will be “ picked up” by their 
pupils, without much direct instruction. 

Children should be taught to read well by never allowing them 
to read badly ; and we are not sure that the reading in our best 
primary schools is not better than that of our grammar and high 
schools. Ifso, it is, perhaps, because the selections in the primers 
and first reading-books are better adapted to the children who 
use them than our first class books, which are commonly good 
specimens of English literature, but of no particular interest to, 
even if understood by, the pupils who read them. 

Let the pupil be well trained in vocal exercises and articula- 
tion, —and then, selecting something adapted to his age and ca- 
pacity, get himto bring out the thought and spirit of the piece 
as vividly as possible, and the skill of the teacher will not be tasked 
to “change and modify the early habits” of using words and 
sounds without ideas. 





| METHODS OF TEACHING. 


A woman is endowed with a nature pitched on the key of child- 
hood. She may contain all the science, all the method of libra- 
ries and the schools; but everything that goes into her soul be- 
comes vital, living power, and when she comes to her class she 
seems to the children a sort of glorified child,— one among them 
and yet above them,—as they imagine the children that have 
died and gone to a higher world. The moment her soul touches 
her class, all the doors of all her treasure-houses of wisdom, 
experience, knowledge, fly open. She communicates knowledge 
as naturally as she speaks. She awakens the faculty in every 
child to see what is in her mind. She says and does a thousand 
wise and beautiful things half conscious of what she does, and 
when she closes her lesson every receptive scholar has made 
one step forward towards mature life,—a step it cannot lose 
through eternity. We stand before this wonderful spectacle and 
write out a rough chart of the ways by which she does this work, 
2. ¢. such of them as we are able to discover. This chart we call 
the “science of instruction."— A. D. Mayo, in The “ National 
Teacher.” 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 
WORCESTER. 


THE meeting of the directors was announced upon the programme to be 
held in the High school building at 3 o’clock, Pp. M., on Thursday, Dec. 
1872. The Association was notified to be ready for business at 7 P. 
and Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., president of Tufts College, was to give the i 
troductory lecture at 7.30. “ Probabilities,’ however, were not propi- 
tious. The president of the Association, and the president of the college, 
for once found their habits of punctuality, confirmed by life-long practice, 
unequal to the emergency. The most uncompromising storm of the season 
had blocked the railroads and reduced railroad speed to about three or 
four miles an hour, for considerable distances at least. Some who had counted 
on reaching Worcester from Springfield soon after 3 o’clock, were unable to 
leave the latter city earlier than 4.30, and arrived at Worcester about 10.30. 
Quite large delegations leaving Boston at 1.30 and 3 P. M., did not reach 
Worcester until near midnight. This unforeseen delay not only rendered 
the afternoon and evening sessions impracticable, but, according to the pro- 
found observations of a venerable professor from Charlestown, produced some 
noticeable chemical transformations. He remarked, of the company to which 
he belonged: “ When we started we were lads of different mettle, but before 
we got here we were all blocked-in (block-tin).” 

Friday morning, soon after 9 o’clock, although the storm had not ceased, 
about seventy-five earnest teachers had gathered at the High school-house. 
The meeting was called to order by the president, Rev. Charles Hammond, 
of Monson. Prayer was offered by Rev. M.C. Stebbins, of Springfield. In 
behalf of the mayor of the city, who was necessarily absent, Mr. A. P. Mar- 
ble, superintendent of the Worcester schools, welcomed the Association 
He alluded to the fact that Worcester was the birthplace of the Associ- 
ation, and that seven of the twenty-seven annual meetings had been held 
there. He thought it desirable that the meetings should be held in differ- 
ent parts of the State. Appropriate reference was made to the new and spa- 
cious High school-house in which the teachers were gathered, the Normal 
school building, in process of erection, and the Technical school, which has 
already earned an excellent reputation. 

The president made a brief and pertinent response to these words of wel- 
come, and then proceeded with a more formal address. In commencing, he 
said, our present annual meeting occurs, fellow-teachers, under circumstances 
very different from those of former years. Our last meeting in this city, ten 
years ago, was held during the long days of the summer vacation. Since 
then, with one or two exceptions, we have assembled at Boston, in the month 
of October. This year we meet for the first time during the Christmas holi- 
days, the shortest days, and the most stormy of the winter. May we not 
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hope that in meeting once more, after a somewhat longer interval than usual, 
we may find both pleasure and profit in blending the duties of the occasion 
with the greetings of the season. 

Allusion was made to the convention of teachers, from all parts of the 
State, which was held at Brimley Hall, in Worcester, on the 24th of Nov., 
1845, in response to the invitation of the Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. This convention resulted in the organization of the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association, with Oliver Carlton, of Salem, as first president. 

Of the honored and efficient founders who have passed away, there were 
mentioned Thomas Sherwin, “ clarum venerabile nomen,’ Abram Andrews, 
P. H. Sweetser, Benjamin Greenleaf, John B. Fairfield, Barnum Field, 
Edward Jocelyn, David B. Tower, Levi Reed, Charles E. Valentine, George 
Allen, Jr., Nathan Merrill, Samuel W. King, Peter McIntosh, Gideon F. 
Thayer, J. M. Lassell, Cyrus Pierce, Nelson Wheeler, P. W. Bartlett, and 
William D. Swan. 

Of the eighty-five teachers who joined the Association at first, the follow- 
ing are still connected with the schools then under their charge, viz.: George 
B. Hyde of Boston, Josiah H. Stearns of Boston, Joshua Bates of Boston, 
Daniel Mansfield of Cambridge, Charles Hammond of Monson, and Rev. J. 
P. Cowles of Ipswich. Of Mr. Cowles, one of the best teachers and ripest 
scholars, it may be said that his natural force,is not abated. He still hears 
recitations in the classics, illuminated by “the inward light” of a clear and 
faithful memory, “though orbs in dim suffusion veiled put forth no visual 
beams.” 

Of the original influential members was Eldridge Smith, then master of the 
High school at Worcester, now master of the High school at Dorchester. 
Ariel Parish of Springfield, Wm. H. Wells of Andover, Charles Northend of 
Salem, Samuel S. Green of Boston, Eben S. Stearns of Newburyport, and 
Lucius Lyon of Shelburne Falls, are still in active service as teachers or 
superintendents in other States. 

At the time this Association was formed, the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion had been in existence fifteen years ; yet some of its most efficient mem- 
bers heartily co-operated in the formation of the new organization, not that 
it might supersede the old, but that, by working in a different sphere, it might 
give a new impulse to the cause of popular education. 

As a brief statement of the distinctive purposes of the American Institute 
and the State Association, Mr. Hammond said, the leading designs of the 
former was to promote the cause of education by the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge relating thereto, while the leading design of the latter was the improve- 
ment of teachers. 

The history of the American Institute, by Hon. Geo, B. Emerson, pub- 
lished in 1848, while he was its president, shows that many of the leading 
minds of the land were interested in the design of the Institute who were not 
practical teachers themselves. 

his interest among men of culture, and of the highest social position, may 
be traced to the influence of a few pioneers of educational reform, who, pre- 
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vious to 1830, had labored isolated and single-handed. Among these we may 
mention Denison Olmstead, Thomas H. Gallaudet, J. G. Carter, Josiah Hol- 
brook, Wm. C. Trowbridge, and Wm. Russell, and, in his specialty, Lowell 
Mason. 

When, however, hundreds of men from eleven different States met in Bos- 
ton in 1830 to found the American Institute, those who had labored alone had 
the advantage of publicly recognized sympathizers and coadjutors in their 
great work. The popular confidence was soon given to a cause, when an 
organization was formed in its behalf with Francis Wayland as its president, 
with Heman Humphrey and James Walker and C, C. Felton and Edward 
Everett as its advocates. 

Nor was it long before such men as Henry Barnard and Horace Mann 
began their illustrious mission, encouraged and inspired, no doubt, by the 
labors already wrought in diffusing useful knowledge and the importance of 
elementary education. 

But neither Henry Barnard nor Horace Mann obtained their renown, in 
any great degree, as the defenders of the cause to which their lives were 
devoted, because they had been, or had the ability to be, practical teachers 
of superlative excellence. The cases are rare in which the power of control 
in the school-room and the power to move the popular will and heart are 
combined in the same person; though Dr. Dwight and Stanhope Smith and 
Moses Stuart and Dr. Arnold are instances. But eloquence on the platform 
and patience in the school-room, if not often blended, are prime virtues, 
in their distinctive spheres. 

A master of the art of persuasion once said to me: Your schoo)master 
power, talent, or tact, call it what you please, I cannot comprehend. I can 
move an audience as I please ; you, it appears, can keep an audience as you 
please. I know how to move men or boys to laughter or tears by turns. I 
can move them to shout at the top of their voices, or throw their caps high in 
mid-air. I can wrest money from their pockets by their own unwilling hands, 
for an object in which they have no care, except their interest in me as its 
defender ; but how to move boys to keep still; how to move an inactive, 
unwilling mind to keep studying ; how to move a mischievous, mimicking, 
rollicking urchin, to 4eep sober by the hour together, I cannot tell. Put me 
in a school-room and tell me what is the first thing to do, and then you would 
have to tell me what is the next thing to do. I can move a school, if that is 
all that is wanted ; but how to move to keep a school, that is one great mys- 
tery to me. 

Concerning the practical value of teachers’ associations, Mr. Hammond 
said: Teachers need special helps and precautions and protection against the 
perils of their own peculiar temptations and the perils of obloquy and preju- 
dice to which they are liable. For it cannot be denied that the very pro- 
cesses and habits which lead to excellence in their calling tend to diminish 
their influence in the world as men. They have need, then, of all privileges 
and helps and rights which a common fraternity or guide can give, associated 
with men of power and influence in the world, as many of them have long 
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been, for the advancement of education ; they have done much to make the 
statement of President Walker true, when he said, in 1856, that the Ameri- 
can Institute has been one of the most important of all the agencies of our 
times in advancing the standard of popular education. 

On the other hand, there are rights and privileges of teachers which are 
often imperilled by the lack of mutual sympathy, and the advantage which 
comes from interchange of opinions and concerted action. 

These views were enforced by instances of somewhat heated and acrimo- 
nious controversy among the earlier educators of this Commonwealth. 

In closing, Mr. Hammond said, If the reminiscences of a quarter of a cen- 
tury and more sadden us by the recollection of early friends and associates, 
now “hidden forever in death’s dateless night,” we are gratified when we see 
proofs of the progress of a good cause which lives and thrives, though its 
defenders die. When we held our first meeting in Brimley Hall, we did not 
anticipate what our eyes now behold, as we look out from this noble edifice 
and see every hill-top around us crowned, not with forts and battlements of 
war, but with the beautiful towers of literary institutions of various grades 
and departments, all monuments of public and private musificence, all 
consecrated to the well-being of the future generations resident in this 
beautiful city, worthy to be the heart of the old Commonwealth. We have 
spoken of the past, and the generation of teachers that have gone or are fast 
going from the places of their earnest, devoted labors. We speak a word 
for the future and our successors. We have seen the beginning of a new 
era in the history of popular education, and have had a part in the agencies 
instrumental in the results of material development which in this city, and 
everywhere, greet our sight. The public heart and will has rightly directed 
the policy of the State in favor of all needful means to carry on the great 
work to perfection. 

The present is as fruitful of new theories and modes of instruction; and 
the projectors are clamorous for the attention of teachers and the patronage 
of the people. 

What is needed now is, not so much new buildings and material endow- 
ments, as the elevation of the standard of attainment, and the right method 
of mental discipline. There remaineth very much land to be possessed by 
the pioneer teacher as well as the pioneer farmer in the far-reaching realms 
of the West. The pupils trained in this building, and in all these associated 
schools, normal and other, will many of them go forth as the missionaries 
of that New-England civilization of which some of the finest types are found 
in the central towns and cities of Massachusetts. 

After the President’s address, a few minutes were devoted to business. 

C. P. Rugg moved the appointment by the Chair of a committee on nomi- 
nations. 

Alfred Bunker, of Boston, urged the importance of seeking men as offi- 
cers of the Association who would take an interest in its affairs and attend 
faithfully to the duties of their respective offices. 

A. P. Payson moved the appointment of a committee on resolutions. 
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A. H. Davis, sub-master in Worcester high school, then read a paper upon 
“English Literature in Schools.” In clear and scholarly style he set forth 
the average pupil’s lack of acquaintance with standard writers, the scanti- 
ness of good reading, and the undue devotion to “sentimental slosh.” The 
responsibility was laid in part at the doors of parents, but we must look for 
remedy mainly to our schools. We should put English literature ona par 
with other studies, from the primary school upward. In reading, special 
pains should be taken to impress the mind of the child with every beautiful 
thought and expression in the selection. Young children can be taught to 
recognize excellences of style. There is no good reason why a child should 
not know a metaphor when he sees it, as well as a meeting-house,— the for- 
mer being the more common. At least two hours a week should be given to 
this study. Fewauthors should be read; compendiums should be discarded. 
The paper was worthy of the favorable reception given it by the Association. 
D. B. Hagar, principal of the Salem normal school, in opening the discus- 
sion, said there were really two things to be secured in teaching English lit- 
erature in our schools: First, to excite a love for reading ; second, to teach 
how to read. He used to have scholars report to him monthly what they had 
read; none liked to report that they had read nothing; and the boys had a 
distinct impression that he had not a very high opinion of dime novels, al- 
though he had a great many in his possession, which came to him, like many 
school-books, free of cost. . 

The next paper, upon “ Latin as a Branch of Popular Education,” was read 
by Mr. F. A. Hill, of Chelsea. As this paper is given in this number of the 
‘** Teacher,” it is unnecessary to make an abstract of it. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. W. C. Collar, of the Roxbury high 
school, stated at the outset that he differed zz fofo from all the conclusions 
presented in the paper. The words the Latin furnished were those of which 
no intuitive knowledge was gained. The paper merely glanced at the historical 
relations of the Latin, while a knowledge of the Latin was necessary as a 
key to other foreign languages, and without it many of the idioms of the 
French language would seem arbitrary to the student. Latin inculcated a 
sort of literary conscience, a mental patience, which the study of no other lan- 
guage gave. 

Mr. Daniel C. Brown, of the Bowdoin school, Boston, briefly discussed both 
papers, considering that there were advantages in the use of compendiums 
of English literature, and the early introduction of the study of science. He 
believed that the discipline of digging out the old, useless Latin roots is 
necessary to a broad culture. The study of English did not require such 
close and earnest thought as the Latin. 

Mr. Harris R. Greene, of the Oread Institute, said he would rather part 
with his science than his Latin. A pupil never got a thorough idea of case 
and tense until he had studied Latin. One lesson in Latin gave a better idea 
of the principles of grammar than weeks of study of the English. The ele- 
ments of culture and scholarship came in a larger degree from the study of 
Latin than from any other source. 
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Prof. Tweed, superintendent of Charlestown schools, queried whether, if 
we should study Latin because 30 per cent of our English words came from 
it, the reason for our studying Anglo-Saxon would not be twice as strong, 
since 60 per cent of our words are derived from that. 

Mr. F. A. Hill defended his position, and said most of the advantages of 
the Latin language could be gained from other sources. 

At a quarter to one the meeting adjourned for dinner. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The president announced the following committee on nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year, one for each county: D. B. Hagar of Salem, J. P. Pay- 
son of Chelsea, A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, Alfred Bunker of Boston, E. 
A. Hubbard of Springfield, C. P. Rugg of New Bedford, Harris R. Greene 
of Worcester, M. C. Stebbins of Springfield, A. B. Miller of Pittsfield, Israel 
Walker of Ware, George T. Littlefield of Charlestown, Frank A. Hill of 
Chelsea, William S. Reid of Brookline, D. D. Patten of Winchester. 

Committe on resolutions: Prof. B. F. Tweed of Charlestown, William 
F. Bradbury of Cambridge, and W. L. P. Boardman of Boston. 

The first paper of the afternoon was by Prof. A. B. Miller of Maplewood 
Institute, upon “ The Proper Length of the School-day.” He stated that while 
the average time spent in school was about five hours per day for six days in 
the week, there is considerable variation. In New York, four and one half 
hours is the rule; in St. Louis, five and one half; in Chicago, three, four, five, 
and six hours, according to the age of the pupils. 

In the Prussian schools, the pupils are kept four hours in the morning and 
two in the afternoon for four days in the week. 

In consideration of the serious injury to the system of long-continued 
breathing air charged with carbonic acid, he would venture to lay down the 
proposition, that when the pupils have breathed all the air furnished by the 
school authorities over three times, they should be allowed to go home. 

The speaker excused himself for the radicalism involved in this proposition, 
by saying, that since he must begin somewhere, he might as well go to the 
bottom. 

Prof. Miller next gave experimental evidence of the corruption of the air 
caused by respiration, and showed its effect upon the blood. It is the mis- 
sion of the oxygen contained in pure air to counteract such influences. He 
would, therefore, never speak but with respect for its might and dignity. Prof. 
Richards had rightly styled and crowned it as the “ Matter King.” 

Air containing 3} per cent of carbonic acid is not fit for respiration. In 
three minutes a single individual will vitiate 1800 cubic inches of air. 

The prevalent want of good ventilation was severely condemned. The 
custom of opening windows at recess is not a good method. The air of a 
room is not readily changed through an open window. The Black Hole of 
Calcutta had two open-grated windows. 
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The professor gave a graphic description of what he saw and experienced 
during a visit to ,one of the grammar schools of Pittsfield. A subsequent 
visit to the jail, but a little way from the school-house, disclosed such a con- 
trast in the way of cleanliness and pure air as to tempt him to suggest to the 
school-mistress how she might improve her situation. 

In conclusion, the opinion was expressed that children generally are con- 
fined too long in school, and that many students in college are overtaxed. If 
the paper was dry, it certainly was not tedious, and kept the audience in 
excellent humor. 

Dr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, expressed the opinion that erroneous views 
in regard to methods of ventilation are very prevalent. He maintained that 
the foulest air is at the top of the room, because the air that is exhaled has 
been heated in the lungs, and therefore comes forth raised to a higher tem- 
perature than the airofthe room. The openings to let this air escape should 
therefore be at the top of the room. He objected to the throwing the win- 
dows open in cold weather, because the sudden change of temperature would 
be likely to occasion colds, 

In regard to the length of time children may be kept in school, he did not 
fully agree with Prof. Miller. Children must live somewhere. There are 
school-rooms where children delight to live, for the empioyment which is fur- 
nished them is organized play. Were he then required to answer the ques- 
tion, “ How long should children stay in school?” he should say, “ That 
depends first upon what sort of a school-house you have ; and, second, upon 
what sort of a teacher you have in it.” 

Prof. Miller endorsed the views of Dr. Hagar. 

Mr. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, said that in the majority of our school- 
houses, it is undoubtedly true that the tendency is for the foul air to collect 
at the top of the room, because the air that is admitted comes in through the 
doors and windows, cold and heavy, so that it would remain below that which 
had been exhaled in a rarefied condition ; but many so-called ventilators open- 
ing at the top of the room into shallow flues full of cold air, afforded small 
chance for this air to escape. Onthe other hand, when the fresh air which 
comes into a room, comes in heated higher than the temperature of the body, 
as is the case with such an arrangement as that in the high-school build- 
ing at Hartford, the purest air would be at the top of the room. Then the 
best plan would be to remove the air from the bottom of the room, as is sat- 
isfactorily done in that building. 

“The Limits of School Education ” was the title of the last paper of the 
afternoon, prepared by Mr. Thomas Emerson, superintendent of the public 
schools of Newton. He said it was the primary object of the school to fur- 
nish a knowledge how to get on in the world. The scheme of education must 
be in harmony with the mental constitution of the child. No study should 
be pursued solely for the discipline it imparts ; no study which serves only 
for ornament should be admitted into the common-school curriculum. 

In the absence of volunteers to speak upon the question, the president 
called upon some of the superintendents present to continue the discussion. 
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Superintendent Hale, of Cambridge, acknowledged the importance of the sub- 
ject, and said that it had been pretty thoroughly discussed in the superinten- 
dents’ meeting on Thursday, but that no result was arrived at, and he ex- 
pressed his inability to throw any light upon the matter. Brief remarks 
followed from Messrs. E. A. Hubbard of Springfield, and Alfred Bunker of 
Boston. 

Mr. Stetson of Auburn, Me., said, We should teach the beginnings of the 
things that will be needed in after life. Many things can be taught to chil- 
dren which will serve as nuclei around which they will, in subsequent years, 
gather a great deal of valuable information. Very few persons in mature life 
make large acquisitions out of the lines of their early education. There were 
business men within the circle of his acquaintances, men of considerable 
intelligence, who still make their mark, although a smal] amount of effort 
would enable them to learn to write their names. 

Newspapers and lectures fail to be appreciated because of the deficiency 
in elementary education. 

The regular programme for the afternoon having been disposed of, Dr, 
Hagar, of Salem, on behalf of the board of directors, spoke at length in the 
interest of “ The Massachusetts Teacher,” a magazine published under the 
auspices of the Association. The journal next year will be under the charge of 
Prof. Tweed, of Charlestown, as resident editor, assisted by prominent educa- 
tors throughout the State as contributors. It will be published by Messrs. 
Mudge &_Son, of Boston, without risk to the Association. Prof Tweed and 
Rey. Mr. Stebbins, of Springfield, also spoke in support of the claims of the 
magazine. 

The Association then adjourned till evening. 

The discussion of this paper concluded the afternoon session. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Paul A. Chadbourne, LL. D., President of Williams College, gave the lec- 
ture of the evening. His theme was, “The World and the School-room.” 
At the outset, he said: I suppose that everybody knows what common-sense 
is, and that saves me the trouble of defining it, and the criticisms which my 
definitions would most likely call out. 

If you would have a tree develop in a symmetrical manner, you must give 
it sunlight and air and dew on all sides, becaue they are the conditions of its 
growth. 


That man may have a healthful growth, he must come in contact with the 
world in all directions. 

Lord Bacon, among the sources of mistakes in judging, enumerates certain 
classes of idols; the second class is, idols of the den and the cave. Men 
seek for science in their own narrow world rather than in the world at large. 
We are all in danger of being cave-men. : 

Our thoughts and feelings are dependent, in a great degree, upon the con- 
ditions of the body. There are many evils which have their cause in bad 
digestion. 
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The professor gave a graphic description of what he saw and experienced 
during a visit to ,one of the grammar schools of Pittsfield. A subsequent 
visit to the jail, but a little way from the school-house, disclosed such a con- 
trast in the way of cleanliness and pure air as to tempt him to suggest to the 
school-mistress how she might improve her situation. 

In conclusion, the opinion was expressed that children generally are con- 
fined too long in school, and that many students in college are overtaxed. If 
the paper was dry, it certainly was not tedious, and kept the audience in 
excellent humor. 

Dr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, expressed the opinion that erroneous views 
in regard to methods of ventilation are very prevalent. He maintained that 
the foulest air is at the top of the room, because the air that is exhaled has 
been heated in the lungs, and therefore comes forth raised to a higher tem- 
perature than the airofthe room. The openings to let this air escape should 
therefore be at the top of the room. He objected to the throwing the win- 
dows open in cold weather, because the sudden change of temperature would 
be likely to occasion colds. 

In regard to the length of time children may be kept in school, he did not 
fully agree with Prof. Miller. Children must live somewhere. There are 
school-rooms where children delight to live, for the employment which is fur- 
nished them is organized play. Were he then required to answer the ques- 
tion, “ How long should children stay in school?” he should say, “ That 
depends first upon what sort of a school-house you have ; and, second, upon 
what sort of a teacher you have in it.” 

Prof. Miller endorsed the views of Dr. Hagar. 

Mr. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, said that in the majority of our school- 
houses, it is undoubtedly true that the tendency is for the foul air to collect 
at the top of the room, because the air that is admitted comes in through the 
doors and windows, cold and heavy, so that it would remain below that which 
had been exhaled in a rarefied condition ; but many so-called ventilators open- 
ing at the top of the room into shallow flues full of cold air, afforded small 
chance for this air to escape. Onthe other hand, when the fresh air which 
comes into a room, comes in heated higher than the temperature of the body, 
as is the case with such an arrangement as that in the high-school build- 
ing at Hartford, the purest air would be at the top of the room, Then the 
best plan would be to remove the air from the bottom of the room, as is sat- 
isfactorily done in that building. 

“The Limits of School Education ” was the title of the last paper of the 
afternoon, prepared by Mr. Thomas Emerson, superintendent of the public 
schools of Newton. He said it was the primary object of the school to fur- 
nish a knowledge how to get on in the world. The scheme of education must 
be in harmony with the mental constitution of the child. No study should 
be pursued solely for the discipline it imparts ; no study which serves only 
for ornament should be admitted into the common-school curriculum. 

In the absence of volunteers to speak upon the question, the president 
called upon some of the superintendents present to continue the discussion. 
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Superintendent Hale, of Cambridge, acknowledged the importance of the sub- 
ject, and said that it had been pretty thoroughly discussed in the superinten- 
dents’ meeting on Thursday, but that no result was arrived at, and he ex- 
pressed his inability to throw any light upon the matter. Brief remarks 
followed from Messrs. E. A. Hubbard of Springfield, and Alfred Bunker of 
Boston. 

Mr. Stetson of Auburn, Me., said, We should teach the beginnings of the 
things that will be needed in after life. Many things can be taught to chil- 
dren which will serve as nuclei around which they will, in subsequent years, 
gather a great deal of valuable information. Very few persons in mature life 
make large acquisitions out of the lines of their early education. There were 
business men within the circle of his acquaintances, men of considerable 
intelligence, who still make their mark, although a small amount of effort 
would enable them to learn to write their names. 

Newspapers and lectures fail to be appreciated because of the deficiency 
in elementary education. 

The regular programme for the afternoon having been disposed of, Dr, 
Hagar, of Salem, on behalf of the board of directors, spoke at length in the 
interest of “The Massachusetts Teacher,” a magazine published under the 
auspices of the Association. The journal next year will be under the charge of 
Prof. Tweed, of Charlestown, as resident editor, assisted by prominent educa- 
tors throughout the State as contributors. It will be published by Messrs. 
Mudge &.Son, of Boston, without risk to the Association. Prof Tweed and 
Rev. Mr. Stebbins, of Springfield, also spoke in support of the claims of the 
magazine. 

The Association then adjourned till evening. 

The discussion of this paper concluded the afternoon session. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Paul A. Chadbourne, LL. D., President of Williams College, gave the lec- 
ture of the evening. His theme was, “The World and the School-room.” 
At the outset, he said: I suppose that everybody knows what common-sense 
is, and that saves me the trouble of defining it, and the criticisms which my 
definitions would most likely call out. 

If you would have a tree develop in a symmetrical manner, you must give 
it sunlight and air and dew on all sides, becaue they are the conditions of its 
growth. 

That man may have a healthful growth, he must come in contact with the 
world in all directions. 

Lord Bacon, among the sources of mistakes in judging, enumerates certain 
classes of idols; the second class is, idols of the den and the cave. Men 
seek for science in their own narrow world rather than in the world at large. 
We are all in danger of being cave-men. . 

Our thoughts and feelings are dependent, in a great degree, upon the con- 
ditions of the body. There are many evils which have their cause in bad 
digestion. 
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The professor gave a graphic description of what he saw and experienced 
during a visit to ,one of the grammar schools of Pittsfield. A subsequent 
visit to the jail, but a little way from the school-house, disclosed such a con- 
trast in the way of cleanliness and pure air as to tempt him to suggest to the 
school-mistress how she might improve her situation. 

In conclusion, the opinion was expressed that children generally are con- 
fined too long in school, and that many students in college are overtaxed. If 
the paper was dry, it certainly was not tedious, and kept the audience in 
excellent humor. 

Dr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, expressed the opinion that erroneous views 
in regard to methods of ventilation are very prevalent. He maintained that 
the foulest air is at the top of the room, because the air that is exhaled has 
been heated in the lungs, and therefore comes forth raised to a higher tem- 
perature than the airofthe room. The openings to let this air escape should 
therefore be at the top of the room. He objected to the throwing the win- 
dows open in cold weather, because the sudden change of temperature would 
be likely to occasion colds. 

In regard to the length of time children may be kept in school, he did not 
fully agree with Prof. Miller. Children must live somewhere. There are 
school-rooms where children delight to live, for the employment which is fur- 
nished them is organized play. Were he then required to answer the ques- 
tion, “ How long should children stay in school?” he should say, “ That 
depends first upon what sort of a school-house you have ; and, second, upon 
what sort of a teacher you have in it.” 

Prof. Miller endorsed the views of Dr. Hagar. 

Mr. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, said that in the majority of our school- 
houses, it is undoubtedly true that the tendency is for the foul air to collect 
at the top of the room, because the air that is admitted comes in through the 
doors and windows, cold and heavy, so that it would remain below that which 
had been exhaled in a rarefied condition ; but many so-called ventilators open- 
ing at the top of the room into shallow flues full of cold air, afforded small 
chance for this air to escape. On the other hand, when the fresh air which 
comes into a room, comes in heated higher than the temperature of the body, 
as is the case with such an arrangement as that in the high-school build- 
ing at Hartford, the purest air would be at the top of the room. Then the 
best plan would be to remove the air from the bottom of the room, as is sat- 
isfactorily done in that building. 

“The Limits of School Education ” was the title of the last paper of the 
afternoon, prepared by Mr. Thomas Emerson, superintendent of the public 
schools of Newton. He said it was the primary object of the school to fur- 
nish a knowledge how to get on in the world. The scheme of education must 
be in harmony with the mental constitution of the child. No study should 
be pursued solely for the discipline it imparts ; no study which serves only 
for ornament should be admitted into the common-school curriculum. 

In the absence of volunteers to speak upon the question, the president 
called upon some of the superintendents present to continue the discussion. 
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Superintendent Hale, of Cambridge, acknowledged the importance of the sub- 
ject, and said that it had been pretty thoroughly discussed in the superinten- 
dents’ meeting on Thursday, but that no result was arrived at, and he ex- 
pressed his inability to throw any light upon the matter. Brief remarks 
followed from Messrs. E. A. Hubbard of Springfield, and Alfred Bunker of 
Boston. 

Mr. Stetson of Auburn, Me., said, We should teach the beginnings of the 
things that will be needed in after life. Many things can be taught to chil- 
dren which will serve as nuclei around which they will, in subsequent years, 
gather a great deal of valuable information. Very few persons in mature life 
make large acquisitions out of the lines of their early education. There were 
business men within the circle of his acquaintances, men of considerable 
intelligence, who still make their mark, although a small amount of effort 
would enable them to learn to write their names. 

Newspapers and lectures fail to be appreciated because of the deficiency 
in elementary education. 

The regular programme for the afternoon having been disposed of, Dr, 
Hagar, of Salem, on behalf of the board of directors, spoke at length in the 
interest of “The Massachusetts Teacher,” a magazine published under the 
auspices of the Association. The journal next year will be under the charge of 
Prof. Tweed, of Charlestown, as resident editor, assisted by prominent educa- 
tors throughout the State as contributors. It will be published by Messrs. 
Mudge &.Son, of Boston, without risk to the Association. Prof Tweed and 
Rey. Mr. Stebbins, of Springfield, also spoke in support of the claims of the 
magazine. 

The Association then adjourned till evening. 

The discussion of this paper concluded the afternoon session. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Paul A. Chadbourne, LL. D., President of Williams College, gave the lec- 
ture of the evening. His theme was, “The World and the School-room.” 
At the outset, he said: I suppose that everybody knows what common-sense 
is, and that saves me the trouble of defining it, and the criticisms which my 
definitions would most likely call out. 

If you would have a tree develop in a symmetrical manner, you must give 
it sunlight and air and dew on all sides, becaue they are the conditions of its 
growth. 

That man may have a healthful growth, he must come in contact with the 
world in all directions. 

Lord Bacon, among the sources of mistakes in judging, enumerates certain 
classes of idols; the second class is, idols of the den and the cave. Men 
seek for science in their own narrow world rather than in the world at large. 
We are all in danger of being cave-men. ‘ 

Our thoughts and feelings are dependent, in a great degree, upon the con- 
ditions of the body. There are many evils which have their cause in bad 
digestion. 
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There are other faults that come from our education. In material work the 
nearer the man is reduced to a machine the better he often is for those who 
wish to use him. But the development of human character, in its fulness 
and strength, is a very different thing from this special skill. Many learned 
men are mere children among men of the world. 

There are good special teachers who, if they accomplish any good, must 
be used by educators as special artisans are used by master builders. 

The best knowledge of a teacher, that without which he can never be an 
educator, is, knowledge of the world as it is. The natural tendency of the 
school is to make us hypocritical ; to lead us to attach too much importance 
to things simply because they are important. We measure education by 
acquirements rather than by power. 

We claim that we are making our education, but it is practical only in 
relation to nature. It is still horribly deficient, as deficient as ever in the 
power of developing manhood and womanhood. 

The fact that teachers are dependent upon fixed salaries is an evil, and 
great in an inverse ratio to the smallness of the salary. The careful thought 
and planning that is called out by the constant effort to make one’s work 
remunerative has a salutary influence in the development of character. It is 
therefore well for a teacher to go outside of his mere professional work. 

The salaries of teachers are too small, their work is sadly underpaid, but 
they must not for that reason slight their work. 

One may refuse to accept the condition of work, if he will, but having once 
entered upon it, he should be impelled by a consideration of the momentous 
consequences involved to do the best he is capable of. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


The Association met for its closing session. The treasurer, Mr. D. W. 
Jones, being detained at home by illness, his report was presented by Mr. J. 
P. Payson of Chelsea. It appeared that the receipts of the year amounted 
to $3,643.73; and the expenditures to $3,748.87, leaving one hundred and 
five dollars and fourteen cents due the treasury. 

Mr. W. F. Bradbury laid before the Association an amendment to the con- 
stitution, the object of which was to secure a more particular statement of 
the financial condition of the Association, in the annual report of the treas- 
urer. This amendment lies over till the next meeting. 

A letter from Rev. Mr. Coles of Ipswich, expressing a deep interest in the 
Association, was read by the president. 

The report of the committee on nominations was then made by Mr. E. A. 
Hubbard of Springfield. The following is the list reported, and they were 
unanimously elected. 


OFFICERS OF MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR 1872-3.— 
President, — Albert G. Boyden, of Bridgewater. Vice-Presidents, — Milan 
C. Stebbins, of Springfield; Albert P. Marble, of Worcester; Sarah J. 
Baker, of Boston ; Chas. Hutchins, of Boston; Chas. P. Rugg, of New Bed- 
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ford; Nath’l T. Allen, of Newton; Edward I. Comins, of Worcester; M. 
Isabella Hanson, of Newton; Wm. C. Collar, of Boston; J. L. Brewster, 
of Lawrence; Wm. E. Eaton, of Charlestown; A. K. Slade, of Fall River; 
Alfred B. Miller, of Pittsfield; Isaac Walker, of Ware. Recording Secre- 
tary, — Alfred Bunker, of Boston. Assistant Recording Secretaries,— 
Henry F. Howard, of Newton; Simeon J. Dunbar, of Arlington. Corre- 
sponding Secretary, — E. Bentley Young, of Boston. 7Zreasurer, — Wm. F. 
Bradbury, of Cambridge. Councillors, — Chas. Hammond, of Monson ; 
Daniel B. Hagar, of Salem; John W. Dickinson, of Westfield; John P. 
Payson, of Chelsea; Daniel D. Patten, of Winchester; Rebecca A. Shel- 
don, of Springfield ; Thomas Emerson, of Newton; Frank A. Hill, of Chel- 
sea; Lafayette F. Ward, of Northampton; Byron Groce, of Peabody ; 
David Bentley, of Brookline ; Wm. W. Spaulding, of Adams. 


Mr, J.G. Scott, of Westfield, then presented a paper upon “ What should 
be included in the study of English Grammar.” He pointed out how gram- 
mar, like other sciences, had been narrowed from embracing literature, logic, 
rhetoric, painting, and sculpture, until it refers only to language, — expression 
of thought. It does not embrace the whole of the science of language. The 
testimony of books in regard to the nature of grammar is worthless. Eng- 
lish grammar is the knowledge of the construction of propositions. Gram- 
matical attributes are simply forms. Cases are forms. Grammatical rules 
have relation only to forms. As there is nothing in the form of nouns that 
can serve as a basis of qualification of them into proper, common, and abstract, 
such classification is futile. There are in nouns no changes of form, the prov- 
ince of which is to denote person; therefore, there is no such grammatical 
attribute as person belonging to nouns. Some nouns have number, others 
have none. The same is true in regard to gender. Nouns have really but 
one case in English. Tense is but form. 

M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, in opening the discussion, maintained that, 
in answering the question of the essay, we are to have regard to facts rather 
than to theories. We should include the established laws of construction and 
usage of language that belong to grammar in the common acceptation of that 
term, rather than attempt to develop a new science from a newly constructed 
definition, — which is not the natural method of the growth of ascience. We 
may ignore the classifications of nouns, but there are certain nouns which are 
universally used to denote specific objects, and there are other names which, 
as universally, are applied to any individual oftheir respective classes. Here 
is an established fact in language ; there can be no good reason for ignoring 
this fact. The assumption that case is simply form is not consistent with the 
evident facts in the Greek, Latin, and English languages. The assumption 
that tense is a mere form was treated in a way to show that the theory at 
once involves us in inextricable confusion. 

Prof. Harris R. Greene, of Worcester, thought that there was no difficulty 
in coming to a perfect agreement upon the subject. All will agree that num- 
ber is form. Numbers are infinite, but.there are only two forms for number 
in the English language. Case is form, for the number of relations is infi- 
nite, but there is only a limited number of cases. 
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Mr. Stebbins was quite sure that he did not agree with Mr. Greene that 
grammatical ‘attributes are mere forms. To use the pronoun He with refer- 
ence to the 00m is a grammatical error; but the reason is not to be found in 
the form of the pronoun or the noun, but in the fact that by grammatical 
usage moon is feminine. In Latin, every noun has six cases, but musa has 
the nominative, vocative and ablative alike in form. So also are the gen- 
itive and dative alike ; here the case is not identical with form, but must be 
determined by the connection of this word with other words in the sentence. 
The fact that there are numberless relations is of little account. The simple 
question is, What and how many classes of case relations are incorporated 
into the structure of our language ? 

Prof. J. W. Dickinson, principal of the Westfield normal school, read a 
carefully constructed piece of logic, with a general application to the mode of 
constructing a science of grammar. 

Mr. T. H. Kimpton, principal of Chicopee high school, spoke earnestly in 
opposition to the positions taken by Messrs. Scott and Greene. 

Mr. L. C. Warner, of West Newton, opened the discussion of the topic, 
“ The proper use of Text-books.” He said that he had recently been much 
impressed by what he saw and heard during a visit to the Blind Asylum 
in Boston. No text-books were used, but the pupils recited with marked 
fluency and correctness. 

One difficulty in determining the proper use of text-books is found in the 
fact that these books are so faulty. Some instances were cited to show that 
boys who had stood well in their classes in Boston grammar schools, failed 
when set to solve comparatively simple problems in practical business mat- 
ters. This deficiency was attributed to text-book training. 

He would have no text-books in the primary schools, and would introduce 
them into the higher grades only so far as they were needed to economize the 
time of the teacher. 

Mr. Hammond said the mode of teaching arithmetic without a text-book 
was the prevalent one seventy-five years ago. ; 

Mr. E. I. Comins, of Worcester, confirmed the statement of Mr. Hammond. 
He said that he had the note-book used by his father, and probably in the 
school taught by Stephen Burroughs. 

Mr. T. H. Kimpton was of the opinion that a good teacher could produce 
better results with his class by using a text-book than by mere oral teaching. 

Mr. J. P. Payson said that more depends upon the character of the teacher 
than upon the presence or absence of the text-book. The general difficulty 
is, that teachers do not know what is in the text-book. 

Mr. Hale, of Cambridge, thought that in the case of the blind pupils, some- 
thing was due to the well-known fact that they grasp more quickly, and retain 
more surely what is taught them orally. Children should be taught to use text- 
books. Good teachers do not depend entirely upon books, nor allow schol- 
ars to do it. The poorest teaching in grammar he ever saw was in a school 
where for years it was taught without text-books. The best results are 
secured by throwing scholars upon their own resources. 
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The President said: If speech is to be substituted for print, it should be 
good speech. 

Mr. L. Dunton, principal of Boston Normal School, said: Results are 

_often attributed to wrong causes. We often assign to stupidity, to wrong 
methods, or to bad teaching, what belongs only to immaturity of intellect. To 
decide what is the proper use of the text-book, we must find out whether the 
pupil is competent to use the book well. 

All the knowledge he had of the branches commonly taught in schools, up 
to the time when he was twenty years old, he obtained from text-books. 

Mr. Stetson, of Auburn, Maine, said that one mode of abusing text-books 
is to use them simply as a means of cultivating verbal memory. One great 
advantage possessed by text-books upon mechanical drawing is this, that 
the pupil is required to show by his works whether he has correctly appre- 
hended the statements of the book. 


The Committee on Resolutions, through their chairman, Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
reported the following : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the association be tendered to the School 
Board of the city of Worcester for the free use of the high-school building 
for our meetings. 

To the railroads which have given free return tickets. 

To those hotel-keepers who have accommodated our members at reduced 
rates. 

To the gentlemen who have, by essay or address, or in any other way, 
contributed to the interest and usefulness of our meeting. 

Mr. T. H. Kimpton extended to the members of the Association a cordial 
invitation to meet with the Hampden County Teachers’ Association at their 
annual gathering the third week of next May. 


The Association then sang the doxology to the tune of Old Hundred, and 
adjourned size die. 





— A RECENT writer, who has been paying a visit to the country of Shamy], 
the Circassian chief, is responsible for the statement that there are many 
towns in its vicinity of equal, if not greater importance, than Astrakhan, 
which occupies so prominent a position on most maps. The cultivated 
teacher should pay more attention to the statements of well-in‘ormed trav- 
ellers,than to the maps in our common geographies, which may in many 
cases be reprints of old maps. 
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THE WORD DUNCE. 


‘THERE is a little word not in uncommon use among us, an inquiry into 
the pedigree of which will lay open to us an important page in the intellec- 
tual history of the world. We may all know what a ‘dunce’ is, but we may 
not be as well acquainted with the quarter whence the word has been de- 
rived. Certain theologians in the Middle Ages were termed schoolmen ; 
being so called because they were formed in the cloister and cathedral 
schools which Charlemagne had founded, — men not to be lightly spoken of, 
as now they often are by those who never read a line of their works, and 
have not a tithe of their wit; who moreover little guess how many of the 
most familiar words which they employ, or misemploy, have descended to 
them from these. ‘ Real,’ ‘virtual,’ ‘entity,’ ‘nonentity,’ ‘equivocation,’ all 
these, with many more unknown to classical Latin, but which now have 
become almost necessities, were first coined by the schoolmen, and passing 
over from them into the language of those more or less interested in their 
speculations, have gradually filtered through the successive strata of society, 
till now they have reached, some of them, to quite the lowest. At the revival 
of learning, however, their works fell out of favor ; they were not written in 
classical Latin ; the form in which their speculations were thrown was often 
unattractive ; it was mainly in their authority that the Romish church found 
support for many of its periled dogmas ; on all which accounts, it was con- 
sidered a mark of intellectual progress and advance to have broken with 
them and. altogether thrown off their yoke. Some, however, still clung to 
these schoolmen, and to one in particular, Duss Scotus, the great teacher of 
the Franciscan order; and many times an adherent of the old learning 
would seek to strengthen his position by an appeal to its great doctor, 
familiarly called Duns; while the others would contemptuously rejoin, ‘Oh, 
you are a Dunsman, or more briefly, ‘You are a Duns,’ —or, ‘This is a 
piece of dunsery’; and inasmuch as the new learning was ever enlisting more 
and more of the genius and scholarship of the age on its side, the title became 
more and more a term of scorn. ‘Remember ye not,’ says Tyndall, ‘how 
within this thirty years and far less, the old barking curs, Duace’s disciples, 
and like draff called Scotists, the children of darkness, raged in every pulpit 
against Greek, Latin, and Hebrew?’ And thus from that long extinct con- 
flict between the old and the new learning, that strife between the medieval 
and the modern theology, we inherit the words ‘dunce’ and ‘duncery.’ Let 
us pause here for a moment to confess that the lot of poor Duns was cer- 
tainly a hard one, who, whatever may have been his merits as a teacher of 
Christian truth, was certainly ane of the keenest and most subtle-witted of 
men. He, the ‘subtle doctor’ by pre-eminence, for so his admirers called 
him, could hardly have anticipated, and as little as any man deserved, that 
his name should be turned into a by-word expressive of stupidity and obsti- 
nate dulness. This, however, is only one example of the curious fortune of 
words.” — 7rench’s Study of Words. 
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NTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Kimball Union Academy, of Meriden, 
N. H., has recently had $20,000 sub- 
scribed to its fund, increasing it to $65,000. 
—The pupils of Providence high school 
are enjoying a thoroughly repaired school- 
house. Franklin Peirce, of N. H., is 
teaching the high school in East Haven, 
Me. The citizens of Newport, R. L, 
have petitioned the legislature to allow 
them to elect the committee direct by the 
people, instead of by the common council. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Westbrook Sem- 
inary, is teaching the Centre school in 
Pownal, Me. Sixty delegates, rep- 
resenting the eastern and western col- 
leges, met their brothers of the Delta st 
at Trinity college, at their annual gather- 
ing in December. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


J. Gardner Bassett is teaching the 
North grammar school, in Woburn. 

Mr. Drake, of the high 
school, is out.of school, from ill health. 
Mr. Dill substituted for him until his 
election in 


Bridgewater 


soston. —— Henry L. Saw- 
yer, of Hopkinton, a graduate of the 
Bridgewater normal school, has charge 
of the Newton grammar school, Natick, 
and is appointed teacher of music in all 
the schools of ‘the town. John B. 
Gifford, of Medway, is teaching the high 
and grammar school in Westport. —— 
M. G. Tewksbury, late superintendent of 
schools in Fall River, is spending the 
winter in He has the best 
wishes of his numerous friends in Mass, 

J. B. Atwood, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, succeeds Augustine Simmonds in 
Derby academy, Hingham. Emma 
O. Grover has been appointed teacher in 


Minnesota. 


the Centre primary school, Ayer, and 
Mary Chamberlain succeeds Wm. A. 
Sanderson in the grammar school of the 
Wm. W. French, of 
Dartmouth College, is teaching in Sand- 
wich, 


same town. 


Boston. — Henry L. Pierce, mayor of 
Boston, is a graduate of the Bridgewater 
normal school. Judging from his inau- 
gural and other circumstances, it is prob- 
able he will take a deeper personal inter- 
est in the perfection of the school system 
than many of his predecessors have done. 

Henry C. Bullard,usher in the Quincy 
school for several years past, has been ab- 
sent on account of failing health since the 
summer term, and at the opening of the 
year tendered his resignation. ‘(Che com- 
mittee very promply selected J. Martin 
Dill from the nineteen applicants at the re- 
cent competitive examination. Mr. Dill is 
a native of Wellfleet, a graduate of the ad- 
vanced course at Bridgewater, a success- 
ful teacher in West Bridgewater, Natick, 
and the Bridgewater high school. 

The school committee of 


1572 at 


their 
final meeting, spoke of the service ren- 
dered the schools by Mayor Gaston, dur- 
ing histhree years’ service as chairman of 
the Board, Dr. Shurtleff and H. C. Wash- 
burn both speaking of the indebtedness of 
the Board and the schools to his labors, 
A vote of thanks was unanimously passed 
Wm. T. 
Oliver Optic —is to prepare the annual 
report. —— The cominittee have voted 


by a rising vote. Adams — 


to employ an assistant for Miss Capen in 
the laboratory of the girls’ high school. 
Miss Ella Warner has been con- 
firmed as teacher in the Lincoln school. 
Some of the Boston teachers are 
talking of taking an educational tour in 


Europe next summer. 
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HAVERHILL. — J. V. Smiley, Esq., who 
has had a long experience on the school 
committee of this city, has been elected 
mayor of the city. 


CHELSEA.— The new High school- 
house on Bellingham Street was dedicated 
January 2d, with very interesting ceremo- 
nies. We congratulate Mr. Hill upon hav- 
ing so fine a building in which to teach. 
—— A petition is now before the legisla- 
ture to allow the city to increase the num- 
ber of school committee. 


AMHERST.—We clip the following from 
the Daily “ Globe” : The Amherst high 
school suddenly finds itself without a 
head. Mr, Moses, the principal, having 
threatened corporal punishment for com- 
munications between the scholars in the 
school-room, found about a dozen schol- 
ars who had transgressed, but declined to 
receive the promised application of strap. 
They were accordingly expelled, several 
girls being included. The committee 
appreciated the efforts of Mr. Moses to 
maintain discipline, but did not approve 
the style of punishment. The principal, 
refusing to retract, was invited to resign, 
which he did, leaving the school tempora- 
rily in charge of Miss Eastman, A charm- 
ing time the next principal is likely to 
have ! 


READING. — The preparatory high 
school has proved so satisfactory to the 
people that it has been enlarged, and Miss 
Jennie L. Barrus appointed assistant. 
Miss Addie Howes is appointed to the 
Walnut-street primary, and Miss Lizzie 
Porter to the Walnut-street grammar. 





WAKEFIELD. — The new high school 
building has added to the interest of the 
citizens in the schools) Mr. Wakefield’s 
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liberality is of great value to the schools. 
Drawing has just been introduced, and 
Miss E. A. Briggs of Scituate, formerly a 
teacher in Newton, has been employed 
to give instruction in the art to both 
teachers and pupils. 


MALDEN. — Miss E. M. Dresser, of 
Stockbridge, has been appointed teacher 
in the Maplewood school, Malden. Miss 
Beulah H. Bell has resigned her place in 
the same school; Miss H. E. Lunt, of 
Newburyport, has been appointed to fill 
her place. 


WE are indebted for our excellent re- 
port of the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, to Rev. M. C. 
Stebbins of the Springfield High School. 


WE have received books from Scher- 
merhorn, Harper & Brothers, and Lee & 
Shepard, a notice of which is necessarily 
postponed to our February number. 


WE had hoped to furnish a full repert 
of the very interesting meeting of super- 
intendents at Worcester, but were disap- 
pointed in obtaining it. We still hope 
to have it for the February number. 


WeE have received a “Circular of 
Information of the Bureau of Education, 
at Washington,” stating what has been 
done, and suggesting what it is desirable 
to do that our educational system, in all its 
departments, may be represented as fully 
as possible at the International Exposi- 
tion at Vienna. We are glad to see that 
the Commissioner of Education attaches 
so much importance to this Exposition, 
and that he is taking such active meas- 
ures to make it creditable to our country. 
He will certainly have the hearty co- 
operation of all teachers, superintendents, 
and friends of popular education. 








Book Notices. 


Pooks. 


LippIncott’s MAGAZINE for Jan. 1873, 
is a number of great interest. The first 
article, on “ Iron Bridges, and their Con- 
struction,” with its beautiful illustrations, 
is worth twice the price of the number, 
to say nothing of a dozen other interest- 
ing articles. 


HARPER’s NEW MONTHLY MAGa- 
ZINE contains a great variety of excel- 
lent matter from such authors as Miss 
Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, and Charles 
Reade; and is also rich in illustrations 
of all sorts of vehicles, from an ancient 
Roman chariot to a street car. These, 
with “ The British Museum and its Read- 
ing-Room,” etc., make a series of “ Object 
Lessons,” of great value in every family. 


THE January number of SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is 
second to none in the interest and value 
of its articles and the beauty of its illus- 
trations. ‘ How Stanley found Livings- 
tone,” will be read by every one. What 
a strange interest clusters around Liv- 
ingstone, heightened perhaps by doubt, 
at first felt and expressed as to his being 
found, and leaving even now a lingering 
suspicion in the minds of many who are 
hardly bold enough to express their 
doubts. By the way, when we read that 
Stanley “made those noted marches of 
one hundred and seventy-eight and a half 
miles in sixteen days,” we are obliged to 
confess that, with all our knowledge of 
geography, we were not aware of the mar- 
vellous accuracy of the African modes of 
measuring distance. 


A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR THE USE OF HIGH SCHOOLS, AS 
WELL AS A COMPANION AND GUIDE 
FOR PRIVATE STUDENTS AND FOR 
GENERAL READERS. By Francis A. 
Underwood, A. M. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 


This work consists of two octavo vol- 
umes of about six hundred pages, the 


first devoted to British, the second to 
American authors. 

The fact that the compiler of these vol- 
umes was appointed to prepare a course 
of reading in English literature for the 
Latin school in Boston, shows the esti- 
mate in which he was held by a compe- 
tent committee. The correctness of their 
estimate is evidenced by the work before 
us. He begins with an historical intro- 
duction of great value to all who are un- 
acquainted, or but partially acquainted, 
with the sources and development of the 
language ; and this, by the way, includes 
many a man who would not be willing to 
acknowledge equal ignorance of the Latin 
and Greek languages. 

The specimens of British authors are 
divided very conveniently into six peri- 
ods: from Chaucer to Spenser; from 
Spenser to Milton ; from Milton to Pope ; 
from Pope to Wordsworth ; from Words- 
worth to Tennyson, and contemporary 
authors. Each of these periods is ac- 
companied with a list of authors of more 
or less note, from whom no specimens 
have been given; so that it answers the 
double purpose of selections from the 
best authors, and a pretty full dictionary 
of authors, so arranged as to be very con- 
venient for reference. 

A brief biography is given of each au- 
thor from whom selections have been 
made, and the selections are long enough 
to be of interest, and to exhibit the mode 
of thought, and the style of the writer. 
Of the good taste and judgment mani- 
fested in the selections, we cannot speak 
too highly. This is the great merit of 
the work, Every selection is character- 
istic of its author, and interesting to the 
reader. Witness the selections from 
Carlyle, De Quincey, and Macaulay, 
taken atrandom. As naturalists from an 
essential organ can construct extinct 
species of animals, and determine their 
habits, so a competent critic could from 
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these specimens gather the peculiarities 
of thought and style of the authors, 
which, of course, is just the purpose for 
which the compiler intended them. 

Of the volume cf American authors, 
essentially the same may be said. It is 
on the same general plan, commencing 
with an interesting historical introduc- 
tion, and dividing our literature into three 
periods. 

The same may also be said of the char- 
acter of the selections. We should be 
glad to see these volumes in all our high 
schools, and lying upon the table in 
every family, where they would not 
only afford much rational entertainment, 
but prove constant and efficient educators. 


ENGLISH 
TURY. 


OF THE FOURTEENTH CEN- 
Published by Ginn Brothers. 
One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the fact that more attention is 
given to the study of the English language 
and literature in our high schools. The 
general principles of the structure of sen- 
tences. and the functions of the several 
parts of speech, may be learned in our 
grammar schools; but, “it is only by a 
careful study of literature that a thorough 
acquaintance with a language can be 
gained.” But to study the whole of the 
literature of our language is the work of 
a life-time ; and the most obvious way of 
imparting something of its spirit, with the 
growth and development of the language, 
would seem to be to place -before the 
pupil representative specimens of the 
masters, in chronological order. Begin- 
ning, then, with the fourteenth century, 
when our language, though transitional, 
was so far formed as to be used by one 
of our greatest poets, it would seem desir- 
able to examine it carefully, that we might 
appreciate the changes through which 
it has been and is passing. The author 
of this book has given us “ The Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales,” and “ The 
Knight's Tale,” accompanied by notes 
and a glossary, that will be of great assist- 
ance to any teacher, and enable him to 
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make it interesting and profitable to his 
pupils. Every one who teaches grammar, 
even in our grammar schools, will under- 
stand the development and structure of 
modern English much better, and be 
better qualified to teach it, by the study 
of this work, 


Dickens’ CuHILp’s History oF ENG- 
LAND. Published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 

Thousands of children will rise up and 
call the Harpers blessed for putting this 
book into a neat, convenient, and cheap 
form for the school-room; and those 
committees who are wise enough to adopt 
it as a text-book, will share in the blessing. 

Like all really good books for children, 
it is contagious and runs through the 
family. We have seen a boy of ten and 
his grandfather of sixty reading it together 
with equal interest. 


THE Mountain Girt. By Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney. Published by Lee & Shep- 
ard. 

A pleasant story, pleasantly told and 
redolent of New-England country life. 
It brings the old days back to those of 
us who attended the ten weeks’ school of 
the country, with its spelling matches, 
and its paucity of books, and learned 
more — shall I say — than scholars now 
doin the same time? Well, if we did, 
it was not, perhaps, because the teaching 
was better, or we more apt, but because 
we had better appetites. 


SocIAL CHARADES AND PARLOR Op- 
ERAS. By M. T. Calder. Published 
by Lee & Shepard. 

This little book will furnish many 
pleasant evening entertainments, with its 
familiar airs of “Capt. Jenks,” “I want 
to be an Angel,” “ Annie Laurie,” etc. 

The dialogue contains humor enough 
to make it interesting, and it is character- 
ized by purity of sentiment and language. 
The young folks will gladly sing in char- 
acter, and we are sure there will be 
rounds of applause from the old folks. 
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Ciry OF Boston, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC vig age gk 
SUPERINTEN’?T’s Orricg, Ciry HALL, Jan. 8, 1873. 
Messrs. ALFRED Mupce & Son:— 

Gentlemen, —1 am glad you have undertaken the publication of the “ Teacher,” 
for you have the means of improving its character and of extending its circulation. 
Not that its character has not been good. I have read it for twenty-five years, and I 
hope to read it for twenty-five years more, if I live so long. Every teacher in the 
State ought to subscribe for it and read it. And it would be a very good plan for all 
progressive, ambitious teachers out of the State to do the same. I believe the gen- 
tlemen who are to do the editorial work the present year are able, sound, and wide- 
awake educators, and that they will make a valuable paper. 

Yours, very truly, 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


OFFICE OF GENERAL AGENT OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Jan. 4, 1873. 


Messrs. ALFRED MupGE & SON :— 

Gentlemen, —1 am gratified to learn that you have assumed the publication of 
“The Massachusetts Teacher,” and that Professor Tweed —than whom I know of 
no better man for such a position — has consented to serve as its Resident Editor. 
I trust that of the six or seven thousand public-school teachers in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, a sufficient number will be found to give this Magazine a more liberal 
support in the future than it has had in the past. It is not very creditable to them 
that in so many towns not a single copy is now taken ; and that at several Teachers’ 
Institutes I have ascertained that only two or three per cent of the teachers in 
attendance subscribed for this or any other educational publication. I am confident 
that with judicious effort it will be possible to increase greatly the subscription list ; 
and that the debt now resting upon it, incurred through the apathy of those who 
should have aided in its support, may thus soon be discharged. 

Yours, truly, 
ABNER J. PHIPPS, 
General Agent of Mass. Board of Education, 
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33 PEMBERTON SQUARE, Boston, Jan. 7, 1873. 

PUBLISHERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER : — 

Gentlemen, — I am glad to see that you purpose a greatly-increased circulation for 
our honored educational monthly. It has done noble service, and the end is not yet. 

I have read every number of “ The Massachusetts Teacher” from the very first. 
As it has closed its twenty-fifth year, I must have read three hundred numbers, and 
more than eleven thousand (11,400) pages. I have all the volumes neatly bound in 
my library, and hope to add many more to the set. 

In looking over the volumes, I find articles bearing upon all grades of schools and 
almost all departments of education. I recall a few of the subjects treated : — 

English Literature, Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Reference Books, Admis- 
sion to High Schools, Classical Study, Optical Defects, School Children, Grammar, 
the English “ Blue Coat School,” Composition, Corporal Punishment, Committing 
Lessons to Memory, Class Drill, Geography, Arithmetic, Reading, Physical Culture, 
Object Teaching, “Two Hours in a Primary School,” Phonetic Teaching, Oral 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Thoroughness, The Bible and Character, Geometry, Study 
and Mealth, Industrial Education, Drawing, Music, History, Latin Pronunciation. 

The full reports of Educational Meetings are valuable, as are also the numerous 
items so carefully gathered under the head of “ Intelligence.” 

Please continue the “ Massachusetts Teacher” to my address. 

Yours, very truly, 
CHARLES HUTCHINS. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Jan. 2, 1873. 
ALFRED MupcE & Son: — 


Dear Sirs, — No educational journal in this country can show a better record than 
the ‘*‘ Massachusetts Teacher” ; certainly none can present so strong an appeal to the 
support and sympathy of Massachusetts teachers. Those who assume the respon- 
sibility of its conduct for 1873, propose to work for the cause of education at large, 
but will aim especially to make this journal the organ of Massachusetts educators. 
All who feel an intelligent interest in the schools of the State, and the work they are 
doing, should help “ The Teacher” by subscribing for it, and by contributing to its 


circulation and efficiency in every practicable way. 


M. C. STEBBINS, A. M., 
Principal Springfield High School. 


CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 1, 1873. 
Messrs. MupGe & SON :— 


“The Massachusetts Teacher” is devoted to the discussion of topics specially per- 
taining to the teacher’s duties ; and though the subjects are old, as long as young 
teachers are every day entering the profession, their discussion will be new to some, 
and, above all things, important as long as there are children to be taught. A well- 
conducted Magazine serves to bind closer together those who write and those who 
read its pages. For the present year a resident editor, well qualified to make its pages 
rich with thought and racy with wit, will have general oversight of the “ Teacher,” 
and monthly editors, including talent not inferior to any in the teacher’s profession, 
will write for its pages. As the business management is in the hands of one of the 
largest and most enterprising printing-houses in Boston, the delays which have almost 
unavoidably happened in the issuing of the “ Teacher” will not be likely to occur. 
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We bespeak for it a hearty reception by all, and especially by the teachers in Massa- 


chusetts, 
W. F. BRADBURY, 


Hopkins Master Cambridge High School. 


NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Jan. 13, 1872. 
ALFRED Mupce & Son :— 


Gents, — I take pleasure in saying that I have been a constant reader of “ The Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher” from the commencement of its publication to the present time. 
I have nearly every number on file, and find in their perusal and re-perusal much to 
interest and instruct me in my professional work. 

I hope and believe that the present arrangements for its publication is a guarantee 
of its success and usefulness. It should be the leading exponent of the teacher’s 
work in Massachusetts, if not in New England. Make it as you propose, — fresh, 
lively, able, and practical,— and the teachers of Massachusetts will come to its sup- 
port, and give it its proper place in their daily work. 

Very truly yours, 
LUTHER E. LELAND. 


SPRINGFIELD, Jan. 10, 1873. 
A. Mupce & Son: — 


Gentlemen, — Massachusetts ought to have a school journal, and it ought to be so 
managed that teachers will feel kindly towards it. I presume that no “ commendatory 
words ” from me would be of much avail, and doubtless anything will be too late for 
the purpose named in your letter ; but I do most heartily rejoice that the dzsiness of 
the ‘ Teacher” will be in the hands of business men; and that, in addition to those who 
have written for it hitherto, other able men will write for its pages. While I am not 
at this present moment informed what parties are held responsible for the body of the 
work, from what I know of the Resident Editor, I feel sure that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, it will be fresh, spicy, and interesting. 

Yours truly, 
E. A. HUBBARD. 


Woburn, Jan. 9, 1873. 
ALFRED Mupce & Son:— 


Gentlemen, —1 have always regarded “ The Massachusetts Teacher” as a journal of 
much importance and real value to teachers. I still believe that no teacher can afford 


to be without it. 
Yours truly, 
E. H. DAVIS, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


WESTFIELD, Mass., Jan. 6, 1873. 

I would recommend “ The Massachusetts Teacher” to all school teachers who de- 
sire to keep themselves acquainted with what is going on in educational matters, and 
to those who desire to keep alive in themselves that professional enthusiasm so neces- 
Sary to success. 

J. W. DICKINSON, 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass., Jan. 3, 1873. 
MEssrs. ALFRED MUDGE & SON: — 

Gentlemen, — It affords me great pleasure to know that you have undertaken, in 
behalf of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, to publish “ The Massachusetts 
Teacher,” which, for nearly a quarter of a century, has been widely and favorably 
known as the official organ of the teachers of this Commonwealth. The good influ- 
ence of this periodical in advancing the cause of popular education, and in promoting 
the interests of teachers, can hardly be overestimated. It has fairly won an honorable 
name, and it may, therefore, justly claim the cordial and general support of all who 
care for the highest welfare of the people, young and old. 

Under the editorial charge of that wise and able educator, Prof. B. F. Tweed, aided 
as he will be by some of the most eminent teachers of the State, “ The Massachusetts 
Teacher” cannot fail to be so meritorious that no teacher can well afford to go without 
it. I earnestly hope that the efforts now making to give increased vigor and pros- 
perity to the “ Teacher” will prove abundantly successful. Hearty co-operation 


among teachers will accomplish the desired end. 
Yours truly, 


D. B. HAGAR. 


READING, Jan. 3, 1873. 
MEssrs. ALFRED MupGE & SOoN:— 


Gentlemen, — Putting “ The Massachusetts Teacher” into your hands means busi- 
ness ; and I have no doubt, with the editorial and business ability at your command, 


it will be put in the front rank of educational journals. 
Yours truly, 


E. HUNT. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Jan. 4, 1873. 
MEssrs. ALFRED MupGE & Son: — 

Gentlemen, — “The Massachusetts Teacher” is an excellent educational Magazine, 
always readable, and not surpassed by any teachers’ journal within my knowledge. I 
have been a constant reader of it from its first publication. It has steadily improved, 
and under the present arrangement for its publication, by Messrs. Mudge & Son, 
there is every assurance that it will be better than ever before. 

Yours truly, 
A. G. BOYDEN. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT PuBLIC SCHOOLS, CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 3, 1873. 


Messrs. ALFRED MupGe & Son :— 

Gentlemen,—Allow me to express the great pleasure it has given me to learn that 
you have undertaken the publication of “The Massachusetts Teacher.” Every friend 
of education will, I am sure, feel renewed confidence in this journal, and will expect 
that the excellent reputation which it has acquired in the past, will be more than sus- 
tained in the future. 

The cause of education owes very much to the “Teacher.” Mary a reform in the 
work of the school-room has received its first and strongest impulse through its pages, 
and it may also be said that there is not, to-day, an instructor in our schools whose 
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position, pecuniarily and otherwise, is not the better by reason of the influence which 
has been exerted by this journal. 


n 4 I wish you all success both in enlarging its circulation and in making it worthy to 
7 d be the organ of the thousands of teachers in this Commonwealth, 
j Very truly yours 
y &§ ’ E. B. HALE. 
: i ste 
e 3 CHELSEA, Jan. 3, 1873. 


. Messrs. A. Mupce & Son: — 
Gents, — I have been a constant subscriber to “ The Massachusetts Teacher” since 
the year 1856, and expect to continue my subscription as long as I live. I would not 


s z be without it for many times the subscription price, for frequently a single number con- 
it ; tains more than my money’s worth. I heartily commend it to the favorable notice of 
;. 3 young teachers, and can safely guarantee them much useful information from its care- 
n ful perusal. ‘ 


I am truly yours, 
EDWARD STICKNEY. 


JANUARY 3, 1873. 
ALFRED MupncE & Son:— 


Gents, — Yours of the Ist inst. is just at hand. Iam glad that you are in earnest 
i- | in sustaining the character of the “ Teacher.” I can cordially indorse the statement of 
l, 4 one of our leading educators, that any one number of the “Teacher” is worth the full 
price of subscription. The brief editorial notes, the items of news respecting 
" teachers, and the excellent articles from our best teachers, are all things indispensable 

to one who wishes to keep pace with the educational progress of the day. 
Under the care of that experienced and capable friend of education, Prof. Tweed, 

I am sure that the “Teacher ” will lose nothing of its former excellence. 
School committees and superintendents need the means of communicating with 
each other, and learning what the best men are thinking on the subject of education ; 


’ 4 and teachers need it no less, to relieve themselves from monotony and routine, by 
I 4 learning, from month to month, how others are doing the same work. 

l, y In looking back over the history of Massachusetts schools for the last thirty or 
yy 4 forty years, it appears that there is now wanting an enthusiasm and activity which 


once placed us in the first ranks for our public schools. In other States, in some 
respects, the pupils of the Old Bay State have surpassed her. As people multiply in 
the manufacturing centres, there is a growing indifference to schools. To overcome 
this evil, teachers and committees must be alive to the evil, and secure the best 
methods of teaching and the best schools ; and for securing this end, one of the best 
agencies is a good professional journal like the “Teacher.” No teacher can be all 
that he may become without being a reader and a contributor to such a Magazine. 


at 3 Yours truly, 
id S. P. MARBLE, 
ct —— 
S % 

4 CLAFLIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWTONVILLE, Jan. 6, 1873. 
- Dear Sirs, — Your letter of the 2d was duly received. I am glad our journal has 
c q fallen into the hands of parties that are able and willing to take hold of it, and con- 


duct it so as to make it pay its way. 








6 Commendatory Notices. 


Why don’t you go at it Yankee style, and give every new subscriber a 4ez; to the 
person who sends ten new names, a fig; the getter-up of the largest club, an e/ephant ? 
Don’t you think inducements of this kind would wake our country pedagogue out of 
his Rip-Van-Winkle sleep ? 

The fact is, it is not generally known that it pays to be alive in our profession. 
And many poor souls think they can afford to everlastingly tread in the old rut of 
conservatism, whose darkness no ray of light ever penetrates. 

I think it would pay (certainly the subscriber) to arrange with the publishers of 
some good work for teachers, —say “ Wichershaw’s Methods of Instruction,” 
“ Root’s School Amusements,” or even “ Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual,” to furnish new 
subscribers these works for half price or free. Also, have a liberal club-list with 
leading journals. Our teachers should be made to see they need to read more: 
that they cannot afford to be without the leading educational works. 

I think the Minnesota teachers are doing a wise thing to increase the circulation of 
their organ, — offering Worcester’s and Webster’s Dictionaries to the largest clubs. 

A part of the indifference of the Massachusetts teachers arises from the slipshod 
way the “ Teacher ” has been managed in the past, and it will need Titanic strength 
to place it in the position it should occupy. 

You will pardon me for the good advice I have so freely given. You asked for 
bread, and I have given a stone. I enclose the words of commendation solicited. If 
of any use, they are freely yours. 

Very truly yours, 


JOHN S. HAYES. 


Norcross SCHOOL, Boston, Jan. 10, 1873. 
Messrs. A. Mupce & Son: — 


I have been a subscriber to, and a reader of, “The Massachusetts Teacher ” since its 
first issue. I shared with others the sacrifice of time and money necessary to its 
establishment. As a means of communication between professional teachers and the 
public it has been invaluable. It has contributed to the respectability and proper 
compensation of teachers mure than every other influence. Its valuable suggestions 
have inspired us with a desire for personal improvement, and given us increased 
usefulness. By its continued support teachers may manifest “esprit de corps” and 
their professional interest. Conducted as it promises to be during the present year, 
no teacher can afford to do without it. Of the thirty instructors in our district, 
twenty-nine have enrolled themselves as its subscribers. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSIAH A. STEARNS. 


Gipson SCHOOL, Jan. 8, 1873. 
ALFRED MupcE & Son: — 


Gentlemen, — In reference to “The Massachusetts Teacher,” I can truly say, that 
during the past year (1872) it was wonderfully superior to what it had previously been, 
and that if it is kept at the same grade hereafter, it will be a magazine which will be 
pleasant and profitable to every teacher who shall take it. 

Very respectfully, 
Wm. E, ENDICOTT, Jaster. 





Commendatory Notices. 


TAUNTON, Mass., Jan. 4, 1873. 
ALFRED Mupcet & Son:— 


My dear Sirs, —1 am pleased with the present arrangement for the publication of 
“The Massachusetts Teacher,” and believe that in your hands, and with its able editor, 
it will, more successfully than ever before, maintain a front rank among American 
educational journals. 

I heartily recommend it to the attention of our teachers. It cannot be overestimated 
as a most potent agent in furthering the interests of popular education and of the pro- 
fession of teaching. In fact, every live professional teacher in Massachusetts should 
read this journal, contribute to its support, and co-operate with its publishers and 
editor in earnest efforts to make it useful, lively, and practicable. 

Very truly yours, 
W. W. WATERMAN. 


SOMERVILLE, Jan. 7, 1873. 
Messrs. ALFRED Mupce & Son: — 


Gentlemen, — 1 have been familiar with “The Massachusetts Teacher ” ever since 
its first publication, twenty-five years ago, to take the place of the “Common School 
Journal,” edited by Horace Mann. 

It gives me pleasure to know that you have undertaken its publication the present 
year under such favorable auspices ; and I most earnestly desire that you may suc- 
ceed in your determination “to place it in the first rank of American educational 
journals.” Surely a magazine written by the educators, and for the teachers, in the 
renowned “ Old Bay State,” should hold no subordinate rank. 

The great beauty and excellence of the work performed at your office, is a sufficient 
guarantee that its mechanical execution will be satisfactory; and the well-known 
ability of the editor and contributors warrants you in saying, “ It will be fresh, lively, 
able, and practical.” 

Having derived great practical benefit from its perusal while I was engaged in 
teaching, I would cordially recommend it to all teachers who desire a familiarity with 
the best thoughts of our most eminent educators upon-matters of vital importance in 
the proper training of the young. 

Yours truly, 


J. H. DAVIS, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


East Boston, Jan. 9, 1873. 
ALFRED Munce & Son: — 


Gents, —** The Massachusetts Teacher,” for the last few years, certainly, has spoken 
for itself very favorably. Good it always was ; better it always strives to be. And 
under your wise superintendence in an important department, with Prof. Tweed as 
editor, and a corps of experienced assistants, it cannot fail to be ever approximating, 
sat least, towards becoming the very ées¢ educational publication in the country. All 
teachers should esteem it a duty, aye, a privilege, to sustain it. 

Yours truly, 
H. H. LINCOLN, 
Lyman School, 
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Commendatory Notices. 


, NEWTONVILLE, Mass., Jan. 6, 1873. 

Dear Sirs, — “The Massachusetts Teacher” has been a welcomed visitor to my table 
for the past ten years, each number well worth its price. During the past year it has 
been a live Magazine, foremost among the many teachers’ periodicals; and no earn- 
est, progressive teacher can afford to be without it. 

Under Prof. Tweed’s management I know it will be, what the organ of the Massa- 
chusetts teachers should be, a radical, wide-awake, practical journal. 

I trust it will receive the support it merits, and be in the hand of every teacher. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN S. HAYES, 
Master Claflin School. 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Jan. 6, 1873. 

No man stands more in need of a professional journal than the teacher. He ought 
to have within his reach a medium through which to communicate what is of value in 
his own experience and a fresh source of information to himself. It should be con- 
servative enough to hold fast to that which is good, though it be old, and progressive 
enough to give the latest and best results of experience in the various departments of 
instruction. 

This want is, I believe, well met in “ The Massachusetts Teacher.” 


ALBERT C, PERKINS. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Jan. 4, 1873. 
‘*The Massachusetts Teacher” hails from Boston, and is not the least useful or 
characteristic of Boston “ notions.” Paper, print, cover, all are as they should be. 
When we come to the contents, we find them racy, opportune, well considered, in 
fact such as we could wish our Vermont teachers could all read and inwardly digest. 
Bishop Temple’s paper on the Scientific Spirit in the November number is worth 
half a year’s subscription. D’Arcy Thompson has papers in both November and 
December numbers. Of these there is no need to say anything to those who have 

read any of his books. Terms, $1.50 a year, and cheap enough. 
J. E. GOODRICH. 





